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CHAPTER I. 

'^ A house there is (and that's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 
A brace of warriors, not in bufF, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues. . . . 
With bonnet blue and capuchine. 
And aprons long, they hid their armour." 

Gray, 

My father, Mr. Thomas Wyat, was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England ; a Tory, 
whose prejudices disposed him to arrogance 
in his political opinions, and who was, I 
must own, somewhat of a bigot in his reli- 
gious professions. He was not very heartily 
loved by his congregation. His rhetoric was 
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too pungent, his invectives too frequent, to 
please the fastidious piety of his hearers. 
He published a volume of sermons during 
his life which were compared by the reviewers 
to the strong discourses of that unfortunate 
Whig, Samuel Johnson : not the great doctor, 
but that man who was chaplain to the famous 
Lord William KusselL 

My father's views probably impeded his 
rise in the Church. Moreover, he wasn't a 
trimmer, like some clergymen I could name. 
He preferred keeping his hat on to bowing 
with it in his hand, and could never acquire 
that knack of deference to people with titles 
or money which is the true secret of success 
in this coimtry. 

He married, when he was about forty-five 
years of age, a young lady of good family, 
who brought him no portion but a verjr 
elegant person and a mind decorated with 
those lights and graces which are most 
fascinating in our sex. 
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I still preserve the recollection of my 
father, though it is now nearly forty years 
since he died. He was a spare man, of an 
upright mien, with a pale scholastic coun- 
tenance, and with an eye commonly mild in 
its expression, though it would blaze with 
awful fires when he was angry or when he 
grew hot in the pulpit. 

My mother, I have learnt, was not happy 
with him, though he was very constant in 
his tenderness and behaved to her in every 
respect like a dutiful husband. The differ- 
ence of age between them was one cause of 
their living together uneasily — I will not say 
unhappily ; but the chief reason lay in her 
having married him to spite a lover, whom 
she had loved devotedly, but whose heart- 
lessness was too great even for her womanly 
powers of endurance. 

She died shortly after the birth of her 

second child. I was then two years old, 

I was named, after my mother, Theodora, 
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4 WHICH SISTER * 

and my sister was called Ann, after Aunt 
Ann, my father s second sister. 

I remember the old Rectory house in which 
I was bom and in which I passed the first 
few years of my life. It was a low, long 
ancient house built of flint, with a flagged 
roof plentifully covered with moss, and with 
a great deal of dark green ivy masking 
its face. It stood not far fix)m the church, 
which I can also recall very distinctly — a 
square building with a short thick spire, 
Burroimded by a vast number of gravestones, 
which appeared numbed and faint with age, 
and leaned to one another for support. 

Papa used to take us to church when we 
were very little. We sat with our old ser- 
vant, Martha, in a great deep pew over 
which I could just see my father's bald head 
when he occupied the reading-desk. Annie 
always fell asleep just before the Communion 
Service, and Martha used to lay her at full 
l(»iigth along the seat, with a cloak under her 
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hetod for a pillow. Even then I used to 
think it was better she should sleep than 
listen to words which she could not under- 
stand, and so acquire a distaste for the 
Service, which might grow into a habit and 
be carried on as she got older. And it was 
better still that she should not hear papa's 
sermons, the meaning of which I myself, 
though two years her elder, could never 
master. His strong fierce voice and menac- 
ing hand would have been certain to make 
her carry away an impression of him that 
might have scared the love* he was alwayB 
eager to witness in us both. 

There used to visit us from time to time, 
alternately, my two aunts, sisters of papa, 
both old maids, very curiously like each 
other, and almost identical in the fashion 
and colour of their clothes, though they 
lived far apart. 

This close resemblance, I am inclined to 
think, was the reason of their not liking each 
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other. Having both the same pecuharities, 
the same feverish tempers, the same tart 
speech and gusty, nncertain humours^ they 
each appeared to the other as a kind <rf 
caricature or burlesque portraiture of their 
individual dispositionsw My father had 
endeavoured to induce them to live together, 
and by uniting their narrow incomes to 
make life more easy to them both ; but 
without success. They spoke cordially 
enough of one another behind each other s 
back, but no sooner were they come together 
than they fell to fighting and quarrelling 
like two cats. 

Once only do I remember them both at 
the same time imder papa's roof. Aunt 
Bessie had antedated her usual visit by a 
month, ignorant that her sister would be at 
the Eectory. Papa did not tell Aunt Ann 
that Aunt Bessie was coming, or she would 
have certainly packed her boxes and fled the 
place. When they met their faces turned 
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scarlet: Aunt Ann gave Aunt Bessie two 
fingers, which Bessie just touched and let 
fall with an amusing air of disdain. They 
did not inquire after each other's health, nor 
enter upon any civilities whatever, but took 
chairs in opposite comers of the room, and 
sujffered an embarrassing silence to overspread 
us alL After a little Aunt Bessie called me 
to her, and Aunt Ann told my sister to come 
to her side. Both then began to question 
us. Their questions were entirely beyond 
our comprehension; nevertheless, they pressed 
us for answers, though I could see that they 
talked only out of the spirit of rivalry, and 
presently raised their voices to drown each 
other, and a conflict of noise was the result. 
My father entering put an end to this foolish 
strife, and glad were we to escape. 

Bessie did not remain long with us. Her 
sister was more than a match for her. To 
older persons it must have been a painful, 
to us children it was an amusing, sight to 
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witness these two ladies at their eternal con- 
flicts. They were so saucy to each other at 
times, that I was quite prepared at any 
moment to see them jump up and fall to 
with their nails. It must be owned that 
they always had their fingers under their 
control: it was a pity that they had not 
the same power over their tongues. 

My father was much scandalized by their 
behaviour, and was heartily glad when he 
bade Bessie good-bye at the coach, for she 
and her sister were not only not content 
with quarrelling in private : they carried on 
their warfare before company. One night, 
I remember, the curate, Mr. Gammon, a 
farmer, his wife, and Squire Jenkinson, who 
had come to drink tea at the Rectory, were 
all dumb for want of being able to hear each 
other speak above the saucy chatter with 
which our two aunts were making each 
other mad. 

Their conduct was the more odd since. 
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when they visited us singly, they were 
always perfectly amiable. Sometimes, in- 
deed, when Aimt Ann would be arguing 
with papa upon some abstruse theological 
point — ^she was a bit of a heretic in her way, 
though eminently pious in her general be- 
haviour — ^her language would become acidu- 
lated with scorn; she would let fly some 
poignant salHes of wit (her satirical vein was 
very strong indeed when she was angry), 
and would act as though it was her sister 
and not her brother whom she argued with. 
But her petulance on this score need not 
reflect very discreditably on her temper, for 
I have known the most meek wax coarse 
and savage in an argument on religion — a 
topic which the wise are for letting alone, 
since our best reasoning rarely does more 
than to harden ignorance in unbelief or con- 
firm the prejudices of the bigoted. 

I was just turned ten years, and my sister 
Annie eight, when my father died. I am 
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not sure that I felt his loss very severely, 
not from any incapacity of feeling deeply 
and loving passionately, as you shall here- 
after see, but because there is a novelty in 
death to children which in a great measure 
mitigates the sense of loss and desolation. 
The helplessness of little ones is only apparent 
to their elders. They themselves do not 
feel it. How should they ? To know our 
helplessness it is requisite that we should 
have suffered and toiled, have undergone 
poverty, have met with coldness from those 
we have thought our friends. I did not 
realize my sister's and my position at our 
father's death. Our small wants had always 
been punctually administered to, and I could 
not conceive the meaning of being friendless. 
Generally, little girls who have lost their 
mothers and are reared wholly by their 
fathers are precocious. They appear to 
know that by intuition which others learn 
from suffering, for there is wanting that 
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sympathy of a mother's heart which keeps 
childhood always yomig. But neither my 
sister nor I was in any sense above our 
years* We were just little children : wild, 
rompish, easily moved to mirth or tears, and 
exhibiting up to that time no hint of those 
traits or characteristics which afterwards 
marked our maturer years. 

I remember that we both, on inquiring 
after our father and being told that he was 
gone from us for ever to join mamma, who 
had been waiting a long time for him in 
heaven (it was the good curate who spoke to 
us thus, and I still seem to feel the gentle 
pressure of his hand upon my head and see 
the dimness that made his eyes sad), I say 
that when we were told this we both burst 
into tears, and Annie put out her little hand 
to the curate and asked him to take us to 
where papa and mamma were. 

Yet our grief was speedily subdued by the 
air of novelty that was caused by papa's 
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slept together — and then put out the light 
that we might the sooner fall asleep. She 
took a chair near the window upon which 
the full moon poured its white lustre. I 
watched her still figure, dark and motionless 
like a spectre, until my eyelids grew heavy, 
Annie's arm was around my neck, and I hid 
my face in her curls. But presently raising 
my head, I saw that my aunt had crept 
noiselessly to our bedside, and was there on 
her knees, with her hands clasped and the 
whites of her eyes showing plainly in the 
moonshine, praying with an intensity that 
thrilled her body, whilst her hands waved 
like one in pain. I knew she was praying 
for us and for our dead father. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

"Children can feel, but they cannot analyze their 
feelings ; and if the analysiB is partially effected in thought 
they know not how to express the result of the process 
in words," — Charlotte Bronte. 

Neither Annie nor I knew what was in 
store for us. When we rose next morning 
we found that Aunt Bessie had got breakfast 
xeady, and down we sat to the meal, a very 
silent trio, two of us shy and frightened, for 
we missed papa, and were not used to Bessie's 
stem visage in his place. 

She looked from one to the other of us 
alternately, as though she had something 
weighty on her mind which she did not like 
to deliver herself of. But when breakfast 
was over she seated herself in papa's big 
arm-chair, and called us to her. 
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We went and stood one at either knee, 
and thus she addressed us : 

" You must know, my children, that your 
^ dear papa being taken from you leaves you 
alone in this world. But there is a merciful 
Grod who always protects the fatherless ; and 
be sure that so long as you shall continue to 
deserve His love you will find in Him a 
truer friend than ever this world can give 
you, who wiU protect and guide your steps 
in this life, and will reward your fidelity to 
Him by giving you a happy and eternal 
union in heaven with those whom it has 
pleased Him to summon to His kingdom 
before you." 

Her solemn tone made little Annie cry. 
She took the child upon her knee and pro- 
ceeded : 

"You are both very young, poor little 
ones, and have yet to learn that life is fall of 
sorrow, of partings with those we love, of 
griefs which it is the destiny of us all to 
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compass tlie full signijficance of before we 
enter into that sweet rest which no sorrow 
ever invades, which no dreams ever disturb. 
Yet I don't wish you to think that life is. 
made up of trouble altogether. As there are 
nights and days in the year, so there are 
troubles and joys in life. It is not all sun- 
shine, neither is it all gloom. So do not 
despair, but cheer up your little hearts. 
Even now see how friends are raised for you 
in this time of sorrow, and how the eye of 
God is keeping watch over you. Had it 
pleased Him to call your Aunt Ann and me 
away before our dear brother, to whom could 
you now have turned ? who is there in this 
great world you can call a friend ? " 

Whilst my aunt spoke Annie heaved many 
tremulous sobs, and hung her head to hide 
her tears. I surveyed my aunt reverentially, 
exerting all the force of my little mind to do 
justice to her meaning. 

" In short," continued she, "it is the in- 
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tention of my sister and myself to take 
charge of yoiL Annie will go to her god- 
mother, and you, Theodora, will live with 
me. So we have all along determined it, in 
obedience to your poor papa's wishes." 

" Mayn't I be with Dora ? " asked Annie, 
looking up with a tremulous lip. 

"My dear, it cannot be," replied Aunt 
Bessie with that air of severity which a good 
woman wiU sometimes use by way of antici- 
pating appeals to the heart whose weaknesses 
she fears. *^It cannot be. I am not rich 
enough to take charge of you both ; neither 
is Ann. You will write to one another, you 
will continue to heartily love each other, and 
from time to time when you get bigger you 
will meet. Nay, nay, it is cruel of you to 
sob, Annie. And, Theodora, I must not have 
you cry. Surely your separation is not so 
very lamentable. Each of you goes to a 
comfortable home and a loving friend. Con- 
sider, if your aunt and I were dead, how 
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would you fare ? Oh, fie, Annie ! wipe your 
eyes and be grateful to God for His good- 
ness/* 

*^I don't want to leave Dora," sobbed 
Annie. 

" And I cannot leave Annie," cried I. 

" Papa would not separate us," moaned 
Annie. 

Upon which I threw my arms round 
Annie's neck and we both burst into loud 
sobs. 

My aunt sat watching us with a not un- 
loving severity. She did not offer to check 
our grief, but when it was in some measure 
spent she addressed us seriously, repeated 
what she had said, and added aU the reasons 
she could think of to satisfy us that our 
separation could not be helped. We heard 
her unconvinced. Presently, thinking she 
had said enough, she left us alone. 

After crying afresh in each other's arms, 

we mounted to the chamber which had been 
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sot ai>art for our nursery, and seated our- 
selves on tlie floor, looking disconsolately 
around us. 

Oh, what a change had come over the 
face of everything our eyes rested upon ! 
The picture-book over which I had pored 
with restless delight lay open, but the 
engravings had lost their beauty and wonder : 
they were dull, uninformed outlines; grief 
had killed their interest, which was their life. 
Annie's doll looked dully at us from her little 
crib. The eyes, which we had so often filled 
with sorrow or pleasure or sentiment, were 
only coloured glass now, not sparkling 
loving eyes as they used to be. The little 
toys that lay scattered about, creations ftdl 
of wild interest, shapes peopled with the 
spirits which the child's heart knows how to 
evoke from that land of shadows in which it 
lives and over which it rules, were now only 
so many rude pieces of painted wood — crude 
specimens of coarse handicraft. Grief had 
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robbed fancy of her cunning. The old joy 
that had shone down upon our lives with a 
magical splendour was eclipsed ; and in the 
sober light of sorrow the severe realities of 
life, plundered of the colours that had made 
them the endless inspiration of eager pleasure, 
stood out before us in hard, hueless outline. 

But our sentence had gone forth : there 
was no appeal against it ; and a few days 
saw my sister Annie, in charge of Martha, 
en route for her new home at Aunt Ann's. 

Never shall I forget the unutterable sense 
of desolation that came upon me when, 
having kissed Annie for the last time, I re- 
entered the old house which I was also 
shortly to leave for ever. I had not felt my 
father's loss severely — ^why I know not ; but 
.my sister's gave me pain it is not in lan- 
guage to express. 

Aimt Bessie could not soothe me. She 
might love little children well enough ; but 
her long life of loneliness had left her des- 
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titute of that sort of sympathy with them 
which comes from knowledge of their 
character. She might have understood my 
grief, but she could not assuage it. She was 
wise* in leaving me to myself. The language 
of rcdigion, which was the only language of 
comfort she knew, could not penetrate me. 
Despair had made me rebellious. How was 
I to see mercy in that act of God which had 
robbed me of my playmate ? 

When my first blinding burst of sorrow 
was exhausted I looked around me for 
sympathy, and found it presently — ^not in 
man nor woman — but in a little kitten which 
had been our pet, and which we had some- 
times taken to bed with us, though ordered 
not to do so. I sat down and took pussy in 
my arms and talked to her. She seemed to 
listen, to comprehend, and show pain. Her 
strong purr was an unsyllabled language 
which I could very well interpret. Our 
strange communion soothed me. I was at 
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least sure of a listener, one who would not 
interrupt, who would not unduly offend my 
sorrow by forcing upon me an unintelligible 
language of consolation. Of her sympathy 
I had no doubt. How holy and beautiful 
by their innocence are little children's be- 
Uefs! 

My father had left nothing behind him of 
value but his furniture and books. As to 
his saving any money, that was impossible, so 
small was the living. It was to his credit 
that he did not die in debt. Aunt Bessie 
remained at the Eectory until a successor had 
been instituted, who purchased the furniture 
and the books, though I am told he beat 
down the price that had been set upon them 
with an adroitness that would have been 
more creditable in a Hebrew broker than in 
a clergyman and a gentleman. 

But I must say, though I am myself the 
daughter of a clergyman, that I have found 
the clergy never to consider a love of money 
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iiicompatil)!!' with a zealous profession of the 
Faith tliat wets charity foremost among the 
vh'tucH, and extols poverty as a condition of 
bunctity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with 
a gentle hand. . . . Her presence of mind is equal to the 
most pressing trials of life, but will sometimes desert her 
upon trifling occasions. ... In a season of distress she is 
the truest comforter." — Charles Lamb. 

Aunt Bessie lived in a small cottage that 
stood on the high road about a mile and a 
half from a famous market town. Yet small 
as the cottage was, it had, with its five rooms, 
accommodation above her wants. 

She was attended by one little servant, 
who occupied a closet next the kitchen. My 
aunt^s whole fortune did not exceed one 
hundred pounds a year, a simi sufficient 
perhaps to have kept her in tolerable comfort, 
though it obliged her to watch her expendi- 
ture .with a very jealous eye, and to deny 
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herself many things which most women of 
her age would have found needful to exist- 
ence. 

She was a tall, bony woman, of a very 
grave aspect, with an eye whose habitual 
expression reminded me of my father's. She 
was almost masculine in her deportment, and 
took long strides when she walked, so that I 
was often obliged to break into a trot by her 
side when we went out together. I used 
always to think of her as though she were 
more a man than a woman. She was excel- 
lently fitted for an active life ; and as for her 

« 

courage, she would have led a forlorn hope 
with any man in the army. I sometimes 
amuse myself with thinking of her as a wife, 
and conjecturing how she would have 
behaved in that capacity. That she was 
capable of a very great deal of tenderness 
and love, to a greater degree than many 
women of more feminine maimers and of 
softer dispositions, I know full well ; but 
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though she would no doubt have loved the 
man of her choice heartily enough, it strikes 
me that she would never have consented 
to take the subordinate part in the matri- 
monial drama. She could not brook opposi- 
tion. She desired that her will should be 
law ; and, that her humour might not be 
balked, expressly engaged a small girl, who 
might be more easily awed into subjection 
than an older servant. 

Her little house was very plainly furnished^ 
but everything was exquisitely neat and 
clean. In the parlour was a piano, upon 
which my aunt would play with wonder- 
ftd taste and feeling. Few would have 
given her credit for liking music, yet I 
have seen her eyes fill with tears whUe she 
sang some of those fine, simple English 
melodies, some of those rude sweet songs 
such as the baUad-singers used to sing about 
the streets of London. 

Though a woman more severe than gentle 
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in her manners, there was a certain grand air 
about her in her home which lifted her little 
abode into something of splendour. She was 
not in any way conscious of this manner of 
hers, or its effect would have been lost. She 
trod her room as though it were a hundred 
instead of ten feet long. She dispensed the 
poor cheer her narrow income yielded with 
such a hearty largeness of manner as made 
you feel to be seated at a banquet. She would 
direct your attention to the faded prints 
upon the walls with a seeming sense upon 
her of the magnificence of her possessions 
.which any nobleman might envy in pointing 
to his Lelys and Vandycks. Well do I 
remember the awe her manner inspired in 
me when, on alighting. from„ the stage coach, 
she admitted me into her cottage. The 
stately satisfaction with which she gazed 
around her, the lofty voice with which she 
summoned her little servant, the solemnity 
of her air as she led me upstairs and showed 
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me my bedroom, inducting my attention into 
the scene with a deprecating wave of the 
hand, as who should say, "Be not over- 
powered ; you will soon use yourself to this 
magnificence," struck a veneration into my 
heart for her power of ennoblement, and 
exalted the plain abode into a mansion 
which I was not to enter but with respect 
and awe. 

I had been very sad during the journey ; 
but her manner on my arrival left no room 
in my heart for any other emotion than fear 
and wonder. I have oftentime reflected 
upon this, and envied with amazement that 
admirable and diflficult quality in her, which 
enabled her to dignify, exalt, and make 
splendid the humblest scene by the pomp 
of satisfaction with which she contem- 
plated it. 

All that day I remained at her side. The 
strangeness of the scene into which I had 
been so suddenly cast made me afraid of 
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being left alone. I felt easy when with her, 
so powerful was the sense of protection her 
strong form and defiant countenance sug- 
gested. 

She did not converse with me much that 
day — she no doubt wisely feared that some 
reference to the past might escape her which 
would again lay open the sorrow that novelty 
had for the time closed. 

We had for dinner a small plate of mutton 
and some potatoes, over which she presided 
like a Lord Mayor at a civic feast, and 
partook of with a relish that transformed 
the mutton into a venison. She made me 
drink a little ale, which she said would do 
me no harm for once and after my fatigue, 
though water, she said, was drink quite 
strong enough for little girls. She emptied 
a tankard herself, setting down the vessel 
like a man, with a face upon her such as she 
might have worn after tasting the choicest 
wine in the world. When the mutton was 
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eaten she cut me a piece of plum cake, 
which she said must serve me for pudding, 
and then took me into her garden, as she 
called it, though the garden in reality was a 
slip of land about ten yards long, planted 
chiefly with cabbages. 

Here she took occasion to expatiate on the 
advantage of accommodating one's industry 
to one's position. 

"I could have put flowers where these 
cabbages are," said she, " and have given 
the garden a more sumptuous look. But a 
cabbage decorates my dinner-table better 
than flowers, and a gallon of potatoes does 
me more good than a bushel of roses. Not 
but that I have my roses too," added she 
in her swelling way, *^as you may have 
observed in the front garden ; but the useful 
must always take precedence of the orna- 
mental in a well-regulated home." 

She then directed my admiration to the 
surrounding country, which was indeed very 
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beautiful, lying just then tranquil and green 
beneath the eye of a calm June sun ; but 
I could not help remarking that her out- 
stretched hand waved the whole prospect 
into her keeping as it were — that she seemed 
to swell over it as though it were all her 
own, ay, even to the blue sky that rested 
upon the far-off hills. 

I jot these recollections of my aunt down 
as they occur to me, without observing any 
regularity, for I shall very shortly have to 
dismiss her, as she has but little to do with 
my story. And here I may as well ask 
pardon if I should be proved guilty of that 
infirmity which is commonly found in, and 
sometimes forgiven to, the aged — I mean 
garrulity. The past is a copious stream 
which is apt to overflow the narrow channel 
of art ; and when one has much to say re- 
jection grows sometimes very difficult. I 
should never have dreamt of writing my life 
had I not been lately reading certain novels 
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wherein I find recounted experiences which, I 
flatter myself, are not more interesting than 
those which befell me. What I have to 
relate I mean to tell with the utmost siixi- 
pUcity, and with the strictest adherence to 
the truth. More than the truth you must 
not expect, for my pen has never been 
employed on any other kind of writing 
than letters, and my style therefore is not 
likely to have any graces or polish. K it 
is a little old-fashioned, please to remember 
that I am — ^well, never mind ; no lady is 
obliged to give her age — ^but I am not youDg. 
At the age of ten sorrow is not very 
lasting. Association takes no deep root in 
our nature in those years, and its laceration 
leaves wounds which time quickly heals. 
I soon got used to my new home ; and I 
am not sure that I should not as speedily 
have become accustomed to the absence of 
my sister, had I not been kept in mind of 
her by the want of a playmate. 

VOL. I. D 
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This indeed was my great want My 
aunt saw it, but she could not supply it. 
The little servant Margaret sometimes played 
with me, made me rag dolls, and, with 
facile fingers, converted any old odds and 
ends she could lay her hands on into toys. 
But she had little leisure. My aunt's wants 
and exacting love of neatness kept the poor 
girl with her hands fiill; and, what was 
more, Aunt Bessie had an aversion to my 
making a companion of one whose language 
and manners, though decent and comely 
enough for one in her station, were hardly 
such as were proper for me to imitate or 
be influenced by. 

My aunt saw no company to speak o£ 
There was an old grey-haired curate, who 
used to come and potter over a cup of tea 
with her, mi a spinster lady, whose inteUect 
was impaired, a woman of good antecedents, 
but very poor. My aunt liked her because of 
her poverty, though I'll not say that she 
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did not find some attraction in her being 
cousin to a deceased nobleman. 

They were early folks: would look in 
about five, and retire before nine. When 
they drank tea with us I was allowed to 
sit up imtil half-past eight, to listen to 
their conversation, and partake of the cake 
and elder wine, with which my aunt regaled 
them, God knows I would much rather 
have been in bed or alone in my room with 
Dolly, whom I loved with that complete 
adoration which the want of a companion 
breeds in a young heart. Nothing could 
be more stupid to me than their conversa- 
tion, which was commonly on rehgion, my 
aunt disputing with the curate, who was 
privileged to smoke his pipe though he was 
obliged to sit almost into the chimney to do 
so, Mrs. Eingtail, the poor imbecile woman, 
dressed in faded silk, her thin hair pulled 
tightly off her forehead, would sit counter- 
feiting attention, which she certaialy simi- 
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lated very ably for one who had not her 
intellect under her control, though from 
time to time she would break in with a 
question which had no possible reference 
to the discussion, upsetting the parson's 
logic and disturbing my aunt's temper, 
though my aunt was too well bred and 
humane to exhibit any acerbity. 

For the first fortnight or so my aunt lefb 
me very much to myself. I mean by that, 
she did not prescribe any rules of conduct 
to me, but allowed me to play as I choose 
in the garden, and take what few pleasures I 
could fiind. This she did, I dare say, to give: 
my grief time to wear itself out ; for though 
I have not insisted much on my sorrow, I 
can assure you that there were times when 
I was very sad, and would lie awake at 
night, my eyes streaming with tears as I 
thought of the old Eectory and my little 
sister Annie. 

But, as I have said, grief in chUdhood is 
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seldom enduring. My sorrow was soon sub- 
dued, on which my aimt set me to work, de- 
claring that it was not in her power to do any- 
thing more for me than to make me a scholar. 

I have her before me as she sat at my side 
instructing me in my lessons, her grave face 
bent close to the book (for she was very 
short-sighted), her strong hand, brown and 
full of veins like an autumn leaf, pointing 
to the page, raising her head anon to fix 
a steadfast gaze upon the ceiling, whilst she 
waited with severe and awful patience for 
the answer I racked my poor little memory 
to return. 

She was indeed the complete school- 
mistress during my hours of study ; but as 
soon as the book was put away she would 
unbend, and, whether I had done well or not, 
would give me a kiss, and declare I should 
soon be her superior in learning. 

By a thousand arts which you would have 
held so severe a woman incapable of she ex- 
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cited in me a thirst for knowledge— the more 
difl&cult to inspire, seeing that I was her only 
pupil; for I have always found that the 
only way to make children excel is to pit 
them one against the other, whence comes a 
spirit of rivalry, which is pretty certain to 
supply all the deficiencies of inclination. 

For the first year I wrote constantly to my 
sister, and regularly received her replies. I 
remember that my aunt used to point out 
how inferior Annie's letters were to mine, 
both in the spelling and in the way in which 
the thoughts were put. She said that her 
sister Ann was neglecting the child's educa- 
tion ; but the truth was, Annie was naturally 
a dull child: her mind from the very first 
dawn of reason was always languid. She 
gave me no information, though she wrote 
long letters. I could not guess what sort 
of a life she was leading, what sort of a 
woman Aunt Ann was to live with, though 
she told me she was happy. 
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In what I have said of my sister's letters 
I do not, of course, refer to those which she 
wrote at that particular time, when she 
would be only nine years old* Who could 
expect a good letter from a child at that 
age ? I speak of her correspondence 
throughout, of those letters she wrote to 
me when she was sixteen and over, in 
which was curiously perpetuated that weak- 
ness of thought aad expression which was 
characteristic of her earliest epistles. 

She made us a visit at the end of the first 
year. It is quite out of my power to give 
you any idea of the joy which this meeting 
gave us both. She had grown a little, and 
otherwise improved. There was in her 
delicate features and golden hair the promise 
of great beauty when she should become a 
woman. Her eyes were dark blue and 
plaintive, her figure exquisitely graceful, her 
hands small and rose-tipt, like pearls. 

Aunt Bessie told me she was like mamma. 
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" She is a very pretty cliild indeed/' said 
she, " but not to be compared with my little 
Theodora." 

I thought nothing of this praise. I loved 
my sister too well to wish to be more clever 
or more beautiful than she. I wished my 
aunt had admired her more than me : her 
admiration would have been just, for I con- 
sidered Annie to be as lovely as any fairy 
that ever danced by moonlight in the 
forests. 

I observed that my aunt asked her no 
questions. The truth was, she did not want 
her sister to think that she was in the 
smallest degree curious, or that she wanted 
to meddle. I could see, however, that she 
was secretly well-pleased to remark the 
difference there was between me and Annie 
as respected our minds. Bessie loved to top 
Ann in everything, and wanted me to prove 
her superiority by my own accomplishments. 
She would have wished the same thing. of 
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Annie had she taken charge of her instead 
of me. 

I learnt from Annie that her mode of life 
closely resembled mine, though she had one 
advantage over me in having some little 
playmates named Langford, who sometimes 
invited her to tea and lent her toys. 

I will not dwell further upon this meeting, 
nor. speak of those other visits she paid me. 
The time passed with wonderful rapidity. 
Amid the monotony of my life with Aunt 
•Bessie I reached the age of sixteen, and it 
seemed but the other day when I was 
.brought, all forlorn, a small sad child, to 
live with my aunt. I had made great pro- 
gress in my studies ; and though in after 
years I forgot a good deal of what I then 
acquired, I know that I should have been 
accounted a very learned young lady. My 
aunt was a good Latin scholar, and had 
made me a tolerable mistress of that lan- 
guage. I could also write French with 
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grace and fluency, though I was unable to 
pronounce it, from never having been thrown 
with French people. 

In those days learning among women 
was rather highly esteemed, because it was 
on the whole decidedly rare. I have heard 
of women holding high positions in society 
who were unable to write a simple letter 
without committing such blunders as, in 
these more enlightened times, would bring 
upon them the contempt of the footmen and 
waiting women who served them. Learning 
among women passed for wit ; and I have 
heard my aunt speak of two or three ladies 
who have been celebrated by their con-» 
temporaries for their genius on no other 
grounds than having applied a Latin quota- 
tion or illustrated an argument by a couplet 
from a French poet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Thy golden locks are shivered now, 
Thy blushing cheek is pale and wan ; 
The spring may bloom, the autumn glow, 
All's one — ^in chimney comer thou 

Sitt'st shivering on. 
A moment — ^and thou sink'st to rest ! " 

Tlmckeray, 

I AM persuaded that I had been formed by 
nature to be cheerful and even saucy, dis- 
posed to flippancy in my views, and apt to 
witness more of the comical than the terrible 
even in the most tragical circumstances. ' 

Why I think this is because, when I got 
through the trouble that afterwards befell 
me, my radical nature asserted itself, so that 
I seemed to have two dispositions perpetually 
at strife — one contemplative, earnest, and 
consistent ; the other gay, flighty, and flip-^ 
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pant. Old age has cured this last, as was 
to be expected. In my younger days it did 
not appear, owing to the manner of my life 
with Aunt Bessie. 

I was always impressionable, especially so 
as a child. My sister shared this infirmity 
with me — ^for an infirmity I must call it, 
since it is very apt to prove fatal to one^s 
happiness by suffering the senses to lead one 
into a path the adoption of which the judg- 
ment wiU afterwards condemn. 

In the long loneliness I lived through with 
my aunt my nature lost its natural buoyancy, 
■or was at least depressed to make room for 
qualities of a different kind. As I grew in 
years I became reserved, thoughtful, shy ; 
yet all the time my heart was charged with 
many wild impulses which were not developed 
only because no occasion sufficiently excitjng 
ever arose to provoke them. 

You can understand, though my aunt was 
always kind and loving, she was no society 
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for me. As her years increased upon her 
those few sympathies which she had at the 
beginning shrunk and grew too small to be 
appreciable. I will not say anything of her 
temper : rather than speak ill of her I will 
say nothing. But this I may affirm^ that 
I was more companionless during the closing 
years of her life than I should have been had 
I been alone, for she made me feel how 
great was my need of some one who could 
share my thoughts and comprehend the 
girlish notions and vague dreams and ideal- 
istic aspirations which sometimes possessed 
me. 

There came a time when I was made to 
feel my solitude very much. I will speak 
plainly and tell you it was owing to a letter 
I received from Annie, in which she told me 
that she had a lover, a young gentleman 
named Ackland, just turned two-and-twenty. 

The letter in which she conveyed this 
news (it did not surprise me, for I guessed 
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bIic must be beautiful enough to bring half 
the world to her feet) was somewhat rhap- 
Bodieal, full of dashes and notes of admira- 
tion and parentheses, in which her pretty 
meaning slyly peeped out as I imagined her 
v.yvH would glance through her sunny hair. 
She could have said all in a single line, 
nevertheless four closely-written pages were 
neocHsary to tell me that she was madly in 
love with AVillie. 

I did not speak of this to my aunt, for, 
to tell the truth, she had a knack of saying 
very sarcastic things on the conjugal life, 
like most old maids, and I guessed that she 
would have seized upon my sister's letter as 
a text under which to rake me with a pun- 
gent discourse on the miseries of courtship, 
the inconstancy of men, and the troubles, 
vexations, and restraints of marriage. 

So I kept the contents of the letter to my- 
self, and, in consequence, thought a good 
deal more over the news than had I been 
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able to freely impart and discuss it with a 
companion of my own age. 

My sister's good fortmie pleased me, for, 
though I had no experience of the world, I 
judged that girl to be wonderfully fortunate 
who should find united in the man she loved 
the charms of a handsome face with the 
security of a liberal income. 

At the same time I couldn't help envying 
her. 

How different was my lot! I was now 
nearly twenty years old. My aunt was hard 
upon seventy. Her friends, the curate and 
the imbecile lady, were dead. The few 
acquaintances we had did not much care to 
visit us, for, setting aside the meagre enter- 
tainment which my aunt's poverty allowed 
her to offer them, her temper was too 
capricious for people who did not love her to 
endure. 

Consequently I seldom saw a strange face, 
unless in the high road. The -best part of 
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my time was employed in attending upon 
my aunt, whose increasing infirmities de-» 
manded all my tenderness and solicitude. I 
was like a poor Clare, confined to the nar- 
rowest territory, beyond which I had neither 
the means nor the inducement to trespass, 
and doomed to the toilsome task of minister- 
ing to an old woman, whom indeed I loved 
very well, but whose peevish and even violent 
temper made the duty of attendance irksome 
beyond endurance at times. 

I never, however, allowed my temper to 
be ruffled by these trials. In those days my 
temper was a very equable one. That which 
irritated others only made me pensive. I 
loved my ease as well as most people, but, 
egotism apart, I may positively say that, 
unlike some indolent ladies I afterwards got 
acquainted with, I could never convert into 
a grievance any little duties I might be 
called upon to discharge. 

My sister wrote to me more frequently 
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now. It is wonderful how selfish love makes 
us. She could not have guessed that every 
little story of her passion, of the pretty com- 
pliments her lover made her, made my own 
sense of solitude more keen, and rendered 
my barren prospects more dreary. 

I told her the truth when I assured her 
how heartily I rejoiced in her love ; but I 
took care not to pain her by pressing upon 
her my own feeling of desolation. 

Her letters painted a glowing future. 
Mr. Ackland had asked her to be his wife, 
and she had consented. But he had begged 
her to keep the matter secret, lest it should 
reach the ears of his father, who was a very 
old man, and, like most old men, eager to 
sacrifice his son's generous nature at the 
shrine of Mammon — in other words, to 
marry him to a girl who had nothing in the 
world to recommend her but a large fortune. 

It was arranged between him and Annie 
and Aunt Ann that nothing shoifld be said 
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of their love until the death of the old man, 
which, she said, could not long be delayed, 
as he was now bedridden with an illness 
from which it was impossible he could 
recover. Their interviews were, therefore, 
stolen ; that is to say, Mr. Ackland met her 
always at her home. 

Such a love, I thought, must be very 
sweet. Every one knows the deliciousness 
of stolen pleasure. Every one knows that 
the joys which are the most highly flavoured 
are those which are prohibited. Never was 
apple so sweet as that which Eve bit. Never 
was kiss so ravishing as that which you 
snatched from your sweetheart in the dark, 
when, had her friends known you were with 
her, they would have sallied forth after you 
with guns, dogs, and lanterns. 

Annie was very anxious for me to meet 
her lover. 

" You are certain to like him," wrote she. 
^* Oh ! he is the handsomest, gentlest, wit- 
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tiest '' (alas I she wrote wittiest with one t) 
*^ young fellow in the world. I have told 
him about you, and he sends you his polite 
respects, and hopes to be introduced to you 
soon. He has given me his likeness in a 
locket. I wear it just over my heart. Aimt 
Ann is much plea^d with him, says he's veiy 
well behaved, and quite a gentleman. That 
is because he compliments her. P.S. — Old 
women know nothing of these things." 

Not very long after I had received this letter 
I was with my aunt one morning. She was 
seated in a high-backed chair, with her head 
in a night-cap, which she wore to save 
herself the trouble of dressing her hair. 
I thought that she looked at me very 
strangely, and on approaching her I saw 
the signs of teaxs on her cheeks. I did 
not pretend to notice this, but busied my- 
self as usual about her, while she kept 
silent, now and then sighing. 

At last she told me to sit on a stool at her 
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{vAit StriUik by her manner, I obeyed, 
looking uj) at her face, which I noticed was 
clou(l(^d with an unusual expression of 
gravity and melancholy. 

** My d(Mir," she began in a steady voice, 
*' for th(^ last day or two I have felt within 
ni(^ a V(?ry Htrong presentiment of approach- 
ing death. T am not naturally superstitious, 
but I l)cli(!V(^ in my feelings. I have always 
j)i'ay(Ml that I might be called away suddenly. 
f do not fear to die, but I dread the gradual 
ftppr()ach(^H of death. I once witnessed the 
slow decay 1 hate and dread in a dear 
friend. It was indescribably shocking to 
B0(3 lifci slowly swooning into eternity. She 
was conscious up to the last struggle ; but 
h(^r body was dead long before she was 
positively dead herself. Do you understand 
me ? Her disease kiUed her legs first, and 
stole upwards, so that only her head seemed 
to live at last. In my eyes she died a 
hundred times over, instead of once, which 
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would have been the case had the stroke 
been sudden. It is my belief that God has 
heard my prayer, and will graciously fulfil 
my wish." 

" Dear aimt," I exclaimed, ** this is only 
a mood of depression which you will shake 
off presently.'' 

" No, no," she answered ; *' my hours are 
as certainly numbered as the tick of that 
clock which this hand of mine will never 
set going again when it has run down 
Youth may be deceived by fear; but the 
secret voice that addresses old age never 
speaks falsely. It is here ! it is here I " 
she cried, laying both her lean hands, which 
trembled, to her heart. " I have written to my 
sister — she will come to me in a day or two. 
My little fortime will go to her ; and in my 
letter I have begged her to take you and 
do by you as I have. Thank God ! I have 
done my duty to my dead brother and to 
you — and you have repaid me. I thank 
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you, my child, for your love. You have 
been a daughter to me. God will bless you 
for having borne so long with an old woman's 
impatience, and meekly endured her petu- 
lance." 

I seized her poor old hands with streaming 
eyes. 

'* Do not speak of leaving me ! " I cried. 

She raised her eyes to heaven and answered 
solemnly — 

"Not mine, Father, but Thy will be 
done." 

The spirit of prophecy was undoubtedly 
strong within her when she thus spoke, for 
next morning, on descending from my bed- 
room, I found that she had not yet risen, 
which was very unusual, for she was always 
regular in her habits, and was invariably out 
of bed, in spite of her infirmities, by half- 
past seven. I stole to her chamber and 
knocked. Eeceiving no answer, I gently 
raised the latch and entered the room. She 
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appeared to be slumbering traoiquilly in her 
bed ; but, drawing near, the fixed expression 
of her face told me the truth at once, and I 
saw that she was dead. 

Were I to tell you how much my aunt's 
death shocked and grieved me, I should 
have to write more than you would care to 
read " We have had enough already of 
death and tears 1 " you cry. And, indeed, I 
think so too ; and will gladly therefore skip 
my sorrow on this occasion. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
following Aunt Bessie's death Aunt Ann 
arrived at the cottage. The poor woman 
had not expected- to find her sister dead, 
and had treated the letter as the expression 
of an invalid's sick humour, rather than 
the serious prophecy it was. When I told 
her that Aunt Bessie was dead she gave 
a start, turned deadly white and fell into 
a chair, with her hand upon her heart. 
Then, presently rising, she asked me to 
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conduct her to where her sister lay. On 
my directing her, she went alone to the 
chamber of death, where she remained a 
long half-hour, reappearing after that time 
with her eyes red with tears. 

Aunt Bessie's death went strongly home 
to her, as I beheve her death would have 
gone home to Aunt Bessie had their fates 
been reversed. Let the cynical world talk 
as it will, I am persuaded that the hearts 
of brothers and sisters are never reaUy 
destitute of affection for one another. A 
father's favouring one child more than the 
rest may cause ill-feeling ; a mean nature 
in a brother, a bad temper in a sister, miay 
procure a bitter estrangement. Yet even 
among these, in the day of death or sorrow, 
the old affections that burned so sweetly 
in the nursery or the playground wiU 
shoot up their fires again, and prove that 
perhaps the purest love the human heart 
can feel has never been entirely dead. 
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Alas, that dissension should ever spring up 
between brothers and sisters 1 Could time 
take them, back and show them the picture 
of their childhood, when they slept with 
each other's arms around their necks, when 

9 

they lisped their quaint, pure prayers side 
by side, when they basked aUke in the 
mild - sunshine of their common mother s 
love — surely such a renewal of innocent 
affection must dash out of their hearts the 
ill-feelings, the vain jealousies, the silly 
rivalries which the business, or the pleasures, 
of this world have introduced. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

'' For tiiee, iny own sweet siator, in thy beact 
I know myself secme as thoa in mine^^ 

Thbee dtiys lifter the funeral (my aunt 
having given inatruetion& about lie sale of 
the furniture, and made the olier necessary 
arrangements respecting Bessie s property) 
we started tor Meadowbank, the place where 
my aunt lived. 

She had been too much occupied with her 
grief and the duties her sister s death had 
imposed on her to notice me much ; but I 
fancied she was surprised at what she wit- 
nessed, it being then some years since^we had 
met, for latterly all the meetings I had had 
with Annie had taken place at Aunt 
Bessie's, the poor old woman's infirmities 
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having been too great to suffer me to leave 
her. 

I was now twenty years old, taU, with 
very black hair and eyebrows. I had rather 
an Eastern look. My eyes were browTi ; 
their habitual expression was one of languor, 
though when my feelings were roused they 
would grow very penetrating and sparkle as 
though the sunlight was upon them. My 
complexion was fair, my nose somewhat 
long and aquiline, though extremely delicate 
about the nostrils, my mouth small and 
firm, the lower lip rather too thin. I wore 
my hair dressed high, which had the effect 
of adding to my stature, and made me look 
taUer than I was. My shape was good> 
though I was a little thin. I was studiously 
simple in my attire, not less from choice 
than from necessity ; the colour I usually 
chose was a dark grey. The fashion of 
my dress was, of course, very rustic, for 
my dresses were chiefly made by myself 
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and after my aunt's patterns, which you 
may be sure were not remarkably fashion- 
iible. I don't know what kind of figure 
I should have made in the London parks. 
My dress, if not my figure and face, would 
have done capitally for the part of Miss 
Peggy in the "Country Girl" as I saw it 
acted many years ago at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Do you like this portrait ? It depends 
upon your taste. Whether you like it or 
not, it is perfectly faithful. If you charge 
me with vanity in this minute description, 
please to remember that I am the heroine 
of this book, and read the excuses which a 
great man has made for such egotism as 
mine in the Spectator of March 1, 1711. 

Aunt Ann closely resembled her sister 
Bessie in her features and in the tbne of 
Iter voice. But whilst she was more sharp 
and spirited in her language, she had not 
that peculiar sourness of expression which 
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deformed Bessie's face without in any wise 
illustrating her character. She was shorter 
than her sister and rather more fine in her 
dress. She was very nervous, had a quick 
jerky maimer with her hands, and a habit 
of tossing her head when she disapproved 
of any remark. 

Much as she mourned her sister, I could 
not help perceiving that the spirit of rivalry 
still endured side by side with her grief, when 
she found the leisure to observe me. I 
fancied that she eyed me rather jealously, 
as though speculating upon the difference 
between me and my sister, and conjecturing 
what points of mental superiority existed on 
my side — for as to our appearance, there was^ 
no comparison between us. 

We were not quite two days on the road 
to Meadowbank, sleeping the first night at a 
pretty little inn at Oxbury, and reaching- 
Wickham (the last stage for Meadowbank) 
the next afternoon. 
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The sense of the loss I had sustained in 
my aunt's death could not prevent me 
feeling greatly excited at the change that 
was to befall me. I wondered what sort of 
a life I was to lead with Aunt Ann, what 
kind of a home she had, whether her temper 
was better than her sister's, for of her 
character I had gained no hint during the 
journey, she for the most part being wrapped 
in an impenetrable silence, which I properly 
attributed to grief, and which I would not 
therefore intrude upon. 

But chiefly my thoughts went to my 
sister, and I won't deny that I indulged in 
various conjectures concerning Mr. Ackland, 
of whom I had heard so much and in whom 
I was to see the handsomest young fellow in 
the world. 

On alighting from the coach, my aimt 
summoned a porter to follow us with our 
boxes, and started off in the direction of the 
country, reminding me much of Bessie by 
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her long strides and the masculine character 
of her movements. 

We left the main street of Wickham (this 
place lay about a mile and a half or there- 
abouts from Meadowbank) and got among 
the fields and hedges. The month was 
August. The lanes were dusty, but the de- 
clining sun had lost much of its power, and 
my hot cheeks were fanned by a delicious 
cool air, made sweet and fragrant by the smell 
of hay and the perfume of wild flowers. 

My aunt now and then addressed me. 
She inquired if the scenery was not very 
superior to that I had been used to. I was 
obliged to speak the truth and own it was ; 
but I might have added that beauty does not 
always lie in tall trees and fragrant hedges 
and swelling lands golden with grain, for 
that association will give a poetry to the 
barrenest prospect? and impart a perfection 
which the most glorious scene in nature 
cannot reach. 
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We passed several estates on our way, one 
of which Aunt Ann pointed out as belonging 
to Mr. Ackland — Squire Ackland she called 
him—" of whose son/^ said she, somewhat 
slyly, " you may perhaps have heard." 

I looked with interest at this estate, which 
seemed of considerable dimensions, bounded, 
on our side by a high thick hedge over 
which towered many noble trees, making as 
handsome a park as any you can meet with. 

At last we turned into a lane at the 
extremity of which, my aunt said, stood the 
cottage. 

In a few moments I saw it : a pretty little 
white-faced house, nestling amid some fine 
elms, with a square porch, around which 
clustered a rich honeysuckle. The clean 
brilliant windows, which shone with red fire 
as they caught the level rays of the sun 
through the trees, were framed with vine 
leaves. A wooden fence extended some 
distance from right to left of this cool abode, 
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and through it I saw a very neatly-ordered 
garden, containing many kinds of fruit trees 
and flowers, with beds and gravelled walks 
designed very prettily and all excellently 
tended. 

My heart beat wildly at the thought of 
meeting my sister. My aunt went up the 
front walk and held the hall door open for 
me to enter, calling " Annie ! " 

In a few moments I heard a girlish 
musical laugh, light steps sounded on the 
trimly-carpeted staircase, and my sister 
bounded forward and clasped me in her 
arms. 

Oh ! she was so glad to see me. She had 
no thought for poor Aunt Bessie nor for 
Aunt Ann, I was all in all then. She 
hung about me, fondled, caressed me, kiss- 
ing me constantly, and never letting go my 
hand. I was weary after my long journey, 
and her welcome soothed me like a gentle 
slumber. 

VOL. I. p 
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I was afraid lest Aunt Ann should be 
jealous of this love, and whispered Annie 
to speak of Bessie's death, which she did at 
once, with exquisite naivete and with a great 
deal of emotion. 

She also now applied herself to her aunt, 
and led her to a chair, and brought her 
slippers, and then hastened into the kitchen 
to give orders for tea ; running back again 
with a tender joyous laugh, which her aunt's 
sad face could not silence, and threw her 
arms around my waist, crying, "Now she 
had me, she would never let me go again." 

I was to share her bedroom, for the house 
was as poorly off as Bessie's for rooms, 
though it was larger. She asked her aunt's 
leave to take me upstairs, and ran before 
me, her delicate form moving with such 
grace that I was lost in admiration in 
watching her. 

I found our bedroom an airy agreeable 
department eommandmg a good rief of th. 
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countiy. It went right across the side of 
the house^ and had windows at both ends. 
There were flowers on the window-ledges, 
and the two beds were draped with ex- 
quisitely white coverlids. The carpet was 
soft, the mirror polished, the furniture dark 
and solid. 

I sat down in an ann-chair very wearied, 
and Annie removed my hat and shawL I 
watched her as she busied herself about me, 
and could not wonder that she was loved 
with the strong passion which she told me 
" Willie '' felt for her. 

She was indeed beautiful: fair, with a 

nimble, elastic figure which, let it be in 

what posture you would, was exactly in the 

posture that seemed best to suit its loveliness. 

Her hair was of a golden auburn, if I may so 

term it, longer and thicker than mine, and 

dressed coquettishly. Her eyes were a deep 

blue, very arch and lively, though when she 

was thinking, or in repose, or listening, the 

f2 
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upper lids drooped, and the shadow of the 
long lashes gave them a most daintily pensive 
air. She had a little Roman nose, like my 
mother's, a small mouth with red lips which 
were always parted, as if nature had been 
determined that the small teeth, which shone 
\sdth milky whiteness behind them, should 
not be hidden. I was much struck with the 
exquisite shape and size of her ears, which 
looked like wax, delicately tinted with pink, 
and which lay close against a skin so white 
that it seemed transparent. 

The contrast between us was really 
remarkable. I was taller than she by some 
inches. This small white woman, loveable 
and beautiful as the sweetest of Shakespeare's 
heroines, would never have been taken for 
the sister of the tall, dark lady with the 
pensive smile and gleaming black eyes, who 
held her little hands and looked with an 
anxious mature love upon her young face. 

She was good enough to tell me that she 
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thought me very handsome, and that she 
wished she had my hair and eyes. 

" For/' said she, in a coy whisper, leaning 
her cheek against my shoulder, " Willie 
prefers dark women to fair. He once told 
me this, and ever since I have wished I had 
been bom dark." 

" He said so merely to pique you," said L 
" He would not else have been so ungallant. 
Besides, if he meant what he said, how came 
he to fall in love with you ? " 

"Oh, I am sure he admires me," she 
replied with a smile ; " if not, he has told me 
a great many wicked stories. But he would 
not deceive me," she added, shaking her head 
with the pretty gravity of a child. " When 
you see him you will wonder I could speak 
so faintly in his praise." 

" Indeed ! " I exclaimed, unable to repress a 
smile ; " your praises have been anythiug but 
faint. You have raised my curiosity to see 
him to a great height. It is a pity almost 
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you have done so, for I doubt if an 
angel from heaven could realize that con- 
ception of his beauty which I must hold your 
* faint' praises accountable for. But," I 
continued, " we must not desert aunt — ^we 
shall have her jealous if she finds you are 
giving me too much of your time." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" It is a party in a parlour."' 

Wordsworth, 

We found Aunt Ann in the parlour, which 
was a snug, cheerful room. She had changed 
her dress and was reclining in an arm-chair, 
with her eyes fixed upon the sky, which the 
shadow of the evening was tinting with a 
dark complexion. 

There was a substantial tea set upon the 
table, white and brown bread, new-laid eggs, 
«weet yellow butter, and plum cake. Kanged 
Ground were delicate old china cups which 
I afterwards heard had been nearly a hundred 
years in the family. Such was Annie's 
welcome to us, for she it was that, being in 
expectation of our arrival, had prepared this 
4XppUissant repast. 
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I drew to my aunt's side and took her 
hand and asked her if she were wearied after 
her long journey ? 

She turned her eyes upon me with* a very 
scrutinizing look, as though wishing to make 
sure that my endearment was genuine; 
then she smiled quietly, as she answered 
me. Though she could not have been veiy 
much younger than Aunt Bessie, she did not 
look her years. She wanted her sister's 
wrinkles and sour aspect ; yet it was sur- 
prising how her smile brought up the dead 
woman's face before me. 

While Annie made the tea my aimt asked 
me many questions relative to her sister 
Bessie. Now that her journey was over all 
her curiosity broke out. She made me re- 
peat what I had told her about Bessie's 
manner before her death, and asked many 
questions about her mode of life, her habits^ 
her occupations, her method of housekeeping. 

I answered her as weU as I could. Pre- 
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sently I noticed some tears trickle down her 
cheeks ; and then, suddenly clasping my 
hand, she thanked me for the love I had 
borne her sister and for my devotion to her 
during her long illness. After saying this 
she dried her eyes, and in a short time grew 
almost cheerful — a change due, I suspected, 
to the fragrant cup of tea Annie handed her^ 
and to that sense of rest and calm which i» 
only to be felt at home. 

While we drank tea Annie suddenly ran 
upstairs, returning shortly after with a locket, 
which she put into my hands. 

" I declare," she exclaimed, as she gave it 
to me, " I had forgotten to show it to you. 
I always wear it here," she said, touching 
her breast, " but in changing my dress this 
afternoon I took it off and forgot to replace it." 

I touched the spring and beheld a very 
pleasing face indeed — fair and quite youngs 
with a straight nose, a smiling mouth, and 
very fine eyes. 
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I 

Annie watched me eagerly. 

I returned the locket presently, saying 
that I thought the face a very agreeable one. 

" Has it disappointed you ? " asked Annie, 
looking anxiously. 

" No ; the face is very handsome ; but 
though colours may represent the features 
faithfully, they cannot suggest that ever- 
varying expression which gives the last 
perfection to human beauty. I shall be 
better able to give you my opinion when 
I see him in the flesh." 

" He is undoubtedly handsome," said my 
aunt, shortly. 

" You may believe he is then," exclaimed 
Annie to me, "for aunt is absurdly severe 
on men, and will almost never allow one of 
them to be either handsome or clever — ^unless 
he has the good fortune to be dead." 

"I presume," said my aunt, addressing 
me, " that Annie has told you about her love 
affair, and the necessity of concealment ? " 
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" Yes." 

"It goes very much against me/' con- 
tinued my aunt, gravely, " to play a secret 
part in an affair which is strictly honourable. 
But I have been obliged to see the necessity 
of keeping my own counsel in this matter. 
Old Mr. Ackland is notoriously a foolish 
man, as good as a miser, though his fortune 
I believe is very large. We expect to hear 
of his death every day. Yet even with the 
skeleton standing at his bedside he continues 
planning schemes full of worldliness and 
selfishness, and instead of making his peace 

with Grod, is working to make his son a liar 
and a villain, by obliging him to marry a 

woman whom he hates. I say, a liar and 

a villain ! for such I hold the man who can 

present himself before the altar of the Most 

High with a lie on his lip and a lie in his 

heart.'* 

"Certainly," said Annie, with pretty 

solemnity, "a man deserves those names 
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who takes a vow to love and cherish, which 
he does not mean to keep." 

*' Exactly," cried my aunt. "Now,*' 
added she, turning to me and rather flatter- 
ing me by her confidential air, such as she 
might assume to one of her own age, " young 
Mr. Ackland will be one of the richest men 
in the county. Being young and handsome, 
he is naturally reckoned as good a match as 
any man in England. Indeed, I am told — 
not by him only, but by others — ^that there 
are several mothers who are striving their 
utmost to get him for their daughters." 

" Old Lady Kamsbottom in particular,'' 
interrupted Annie, indignantly. 

"Yes, and others whose names may be 
secret for me," exclaimed my aunt with a 
toss of her head. " It is very natural that I 
could wish to see your sister happily settled 
for life before I die ; and I must say, even 
if I had the privilege of choosing a husband 
for her, I should not seek a better than Mr. 
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Ackland. He loves her tenderly, I can see ; 
for in such matters I am not to be deceived, 
though I am an old woman and shall die a 
maid. She is devoted to him ; so that their 
passion may be illustrated by those pleasant 
lines of the old poet — 

' Sweet are the kisses, the endearments sweet, 
Wlien like desires and like affections meet.' 

It would be a great pity to make so desirable 
a union impracticable by divulging the 
secret of their engagement. I desire to do 
for Annie as I would for my own child, if 
I had one ; and I have therefore consented 
to abet by my silence a scheme which is 
entirely innocent, and which, if properly 
carried out, will result in rendering your 
sister happy and rich for life. By this,'' she 
added, after a moment's pause, "I think 
I shall be proving myself superior to poor 
dear Bessie, whose prejudices would never 
have suffered her to join a conspiracy, even 
so entirely inoffensive as this." 
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She spoke with a kind of sad pride. 

"I am sure," said I, "your conduct not 
only proves a very great deal of amiability 
and love for Annie, but shows real wisdom 
as well. I consider her very lucky to have 
won the love of such a man as Mr. Ackland. 
I quite agree with you, it would be a pity to 
hinder Annie's marriage by the want of a 
little discretion. When," said I, turning to 
Annie, " am I to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing my future brother-in-law ? " 

She blushed with a bright smile as she 
answered, 

"To-morrow. He sometimes steals in 
upon us during the evening, but it is past 
his time now," she said, looking at the 
clock. 

Shortly afterwards she asked me if I 
would go with her into the garden to see 
her flowers. My aunt objected, saying she 
was sure I was too tired to walk ; but 
I gladly consented, for the evening was 
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beautiful, the sky brilliant with stars, and 
flushed in the west by the faintest tint of 
pink. 

Annie passed her arm round my waist^ 
and we went forth into the cool. There was 
not a breath of air; the tall trees which 
fix)nted the house slept in profound stillness ;. 
the grasshoppers chirruped around us ; now 
and then spoke the melodious voice of some 
belated bird; the flowers wet with dew 
exhaled their sweetest fragrance ; and over 
the trees stood a small homed moon, whose 
wHte light was sometimes rivaJled by a 
meteor bursting amid the stars and sailing 
through the air with a long tail of quivering 
silver. 

The coming out to see her flowers was. 
only my sister's excuse to have me alone, 
for the colours of the flowers were invisible 
in the moonUght. The garden was of fair 
extent. We wandered slowly among the 
narrow walks, she never quitting hold of 
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toy waist. All her talk was of TTillie. In 
vain she tried to break away firom the sub- 
ject that fascinated her, by asking me 
questions about Aunt Bessie, by speaking 
of the old days at the Rectory, and so forth ; 
she came back to her Willie always, and 
before long, for in her eyes his spirit seemed 
to be everywhere ; in the starry heavens, in 
the low note of the sleepless bird, in the 
flashing meteors, ay, in the very perfume of 
the flowers ; for every thought these things 
suggested to her was coupled in her mind 
with him. 

Her language was not the less passionate 
because it was simple. Indeed, the very 
bre^dty of her remarks was more significant 
of her adoration than had she loaded her 
language with metaphor and trope. 

In listening to her I was sensible of a kind 
of pain. For without having any other 
knowledge of life than such opinions as my 

mmon sense suggested, I trembled to think 
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that any one I loved so well should stake all 
her happiness upon a man's love. 

Not that I distrusted the aflfection of men 
more than that of women. I should have as 
soon mourned over a well-loved friend risk- 
ing his peace upon the devotion of a woman. 

It is a naisfortune that in this game of 
love two should be necessary to play at it. 
If we were privileged to fashion out of fancy 
an ideal of human perfection for which we 
might entertain a deep passion, it were very 
well : in that case there could be no fear of 
inconstancy, no dread of alienation by the 
thousand interruptions which the world ever 
vexes love with. If I were allowed to solicit 
a boon from heaven, I would pray that the 
hearts of men and women might be so con- 
stituted that their own conceptions — shaped 
as you wiU, whether in the form of pictures, 
or sculpture, or music, or books, or mere un- 
expressed thought — should be able to contain 
and satisfy their passion. 

VOL. I. G 
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But it is otherwise ordered, and am I 
impious in crying, " There's the pity ! " ? for 
the world into which we are bom is more 
unfaithful than loyal ; apt to err through 
prejudices which presently pass, yet leave 
trouble behind, so that many find themselves 
cherishing a most perfect love for others 
who, in their hearts, have long since been 
imfaithful to them. 

I took care, however, not to pain my 
sister with these reflections. After all, I 
could not doubt, from what I had heard, 
that her love was securely placed — that Mr* 
Ackland was one of the very few men whom 
women may love with perfect confidence. 
At all events, it was very certain that he 
could only love her for herself ; her position 
was well known to him ; she had no " ex- 
pectations '' ; her antecedents were not so 
remarkable as to prove a recommendation ; 
and she had no relatives who could be of 
the least use to him by their ability to pro- 
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mote his ambition — presuming him to be 
troubled with that disease. 

In the moonlight, which grew more bril- 
liant as the evening gathered her mantle 
more closely about the world, Annie's face 
looked very beautiful — ^white as an image of 
marble, but rendered exquisitely human by 
the soft splendour of her eyes and the little 
smiles that wreathed her mouth. 

I could not help saying that it was no 
wonder Mr. Ackland loved her, for her face 
was beautiful enough to warm the coldest 
heart into love, and make the most stupid 
mind poetical. 

She laughed very daintily to hear me, and 
owned, with pretty naivete, that my com- 
pliments pleased her, for she wished for the 
sake of WiUie to be more lovely than any 
other woman. 

We returned presently to the house, where 

we found Aunt Ann asleep, though she 

awoke on our entrance. Annie asked me 
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to play her some music, so I went to the 
piano and played some ballad tunes, the 
pathos of which brought tears into my aunt's 
eyes, for it transported her back into the 
days of her youth, and when she lived in 
harmony with her poor dead sister. 

Annie sat listening to me in wonder, with 
her hands clasped. The dear child could 
not play herself. When I rose she declared 
that I was very clever, and that my playing 
would delight Willie, who had a fine voice 
for singing, but who could only accompany 
himself with one hand. 

We retired early to bed, for both I and 
my aunt were well wearied after our travels. 
Yet my sister had so much to add to what 
she had already told me about Willie, that 
it was nearly eleven before I, with heavy 
eyes, extinguished the candle, protesting I 
could no longer keep awake. 

Yet in spite of this I lay with my eyes 
open in the dark long after my sister had 
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fallen asleep. The cold pillow seemed to 
have extinguished in me the desire of sleep. 
My mind was also excited by the novelty 
that surrounded me, and by what my sister 
had been talking to me. 

It was indeed something very new to be 
told of the joy the heart feels in being loved. 
I thought of the long years I had spent alone 
with Aunt Bessie ; of the even regularity of 
those days when never a human face looked 
in upon us to give a stimulus to thought, or 
to divert the attention from its dreary 
mechanical process. 

My humour grew even bitter in thinking 
of this long waste of time — how stranded it 
had left me, so to speak ; how it threatened, 
moreover, to unfit me for any active part in 
life, by leaving my mind sombre, fatigued, 
and vacant of that gracious knowledge which 
is only to be got from intercourse with those 
we love, and whose sympathies are identical 
with our own. 
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I speculated, too, upon my future. My 
sister I saw as good as provided for. What 
was to become of me ? Upon the spacious 
sea that stretched before me what little 
island was I to find? what little harbour 
was my poor bark to steer for — that bark 
which, when Aunt Ann should die, would 
be without a hehnsman ? 

I hardly know why, but the tears came 
into my eyes, though I reproached myself 
for my weakness, and wondered how I could 
cry in the presence of that dear sister for 
whose companionship my heart had so long 
hungered. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

^^ If you want to know more particularly how he looked, 
call to your remembrance some . . . brown-locked, clear- 
oomplexioned young Englishman whom you have met 
with in a foreign town, and been proud of as a fellow- 
countryman — ^well-washed, high-bred, white-handed, yet 
looking as if he could deliver well from the left shoulder, 
and floor his man." — George Eliot. 

We were all at breakfast next morning hj 
half-past eight. I was much refreshed by 
the sound slumber I had enjoyed when I 
had at last fallen asleep, and awoke with a 
colour in my cheeks. My aunt greeted me 
very cordially, hoped I had passed a good 
night, and asked many kind questions. 

The parlour window was wide open that 
the sweet morning air might be admitted. 
The sunshine streamed merrily down upon 
the flowers, butterflies flew to and fro, and 
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the trees were musical with the voices of 
birds. 

I asked Annie how she managed to pass 
her time. My aunt took me quickly up. 

" Believe me/' cried she archly, " she 
passes her time in a very different fashion 
from you. She was ever an idler ; and now 
she has got a lover, she does nothing but 
dream of him. Ah!" said she, shaking her 
head, ''it is lucky for you that you will 
secure a rich husband. You'd make a poor 
man hang himself." 

"I hate work," answered Annie. "And 
oh, I fear I am veiy stupid, for I don't care 
for books, I don't know music, and as to my 
needle, I can just use it to sew on a button, 
and no more." 

"A pretty character!" exclaimed my 
aunt, fondly. 

" Never mind," said I, " you'll not have 
to work as Mrs. Ackland." 

" Not she ! " answered my aunt ; " she'll 
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be what we used to call a fine lady. Her 
most serious labours will be the taking her 
pleasures. Mr. Ackland has told me that 
he means to furnish a house in London after 
his father's death. My lady will cut us all." 

"Oh no, I shan't," exclaimed Annie. 
" But seriously, do you know, I sometimes 
wish WiUie had a title. I should Hke to be 
called * My lady.' One is more admired and 
thought more of when one is called so than 
when one is simply * Madam.' " 

"You must inspire your WiUie with a 
passion for fame," said I; "get him into 
Parliament, where he wiU become the col- 
league of those who have power to make a 
man whatever they choose." 

"Lord bless us! Dora talks with the 
wisdom of a senator," cried my aunt. 

"At aU events," I responded, "I know 
that the chief roads to honour in this country 
lie through the Bar and the House of 
Commons." 
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'' And Willie is neither a barrister nor a 
member of Parliament," exclaimed Annie, 
pensively. 

** Pooh I he is something better than 
either," said my aunt, somewhat contemptu- 
Qusly; "he is young and rich and good- 
looking; and if these aren't enough for a 
young girl with nothing to recommend her 
but her sauciness, the choicest gifts of heaven 
are not likely to please her. But really, 
this is always the way with the young. 
Nothing satisfies them. They would im- 
prove perfection and amplify infinity." 

" No, no ; I am satisfied," returned Annie. 

She was sitting with her back to the 
window, and I confronted her. As she said 
this I saw a shadow thrown upon the curtain, 
and a man's face looked in on us. I uttered 
a.n exclamation. Annie noticing the direc- 
tion of my eyes, turned, and at once jumped 
from her chair, crying, 

" It is Willie 1 come in — come in. 1 " 
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She ran to the door, and in a few moments 
returned, leading her lover by the hand 

He shook hands with Aunt Ann, and 
looked at me. My sister introduced him, and 
he made me a low bow. 

"You see,'' he said with a smile, " I stand 
on no ceremony here." 

" I should think not," exclaimed Annie. 

" I am very glad to meet you," continued 
he to me. " Annie " (how strange it was to 
hear him speak of her so familiarly 1 ) '* Annie 
has spoken of you very often. I feel that 
we are not strangers." 

; " You are no stranger to me," I answered, 
with a smile and a glance at my sister. 

Whilst we thus talked I examined him. 
The portrait he had given Annie did him 
poor justice. He was indeed handsome, 
though his beauty lay not so much in his 
features, which were well bred and very 
regular, as in the sweetness of his expression. 
He was very fair — perhaps too fair for a 
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man. His forehead was well-shaped and 
white as a woman's, his nose Grecian, his 
eyebrows finely arched, his eyes full of fire 
and of tenderness too. He had a small 
mouth, in the comers of which lurked a 
roguish dimple, which the light moustache 
he wore did not conceal His teeth were 
small and delicate, his throat thin and 
polished, but not femininely so. He was a 
little above the middle height, slender, but a 
slendemess that carried the suggestion of a 
vigorous constitution, and some not incon- 
siderable muscular power. He was very 
gracefiil in all his attitudes and movements ; 
and had he been introduced to me as a peer's 
son, instead of a miserly country squire's of 
a pedigree in nowise remarkable, I don't 
think I should have missed in him one single 
point of breeding which would be expected 
from such an origin. 

From my training, I might have been 
expected to feel shy in the society of a yoimg 
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man. I don't think there are many men 
whose good breeding would have put me so 
instantly at my ease as Mr. Ackland did. 
I answered him with no more embarrassment 
than I should have felt had I known him ten 
years ; and though he regarded me with an 
air of very respectful curiosity, I did not 
blush, nor avert my head, nor discover the 
sKghtest symptom of bashfuhiess. 

I particularly liked his voice, which was 
low, gentle, and reassuring. He seated him- 
self with a kind of elegant indolence in an 
arm-chair, and sipped a cup of coffee which 
Annie handed him, expressly, as I saw, that 
his presence might not prevent us hurrying 
our breakfast 

This piece of politeness, however, was 
unavailing so far as Annie, was concerned, 
for she could not eat before him. She 
afterwards told me why. WiU you believe 
it ? She had read somewhere that Lord 
BjTon always disliked to see the woman he 
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loved at her meals ; and my poor silly sister 
imagined that this forced fastidiousness must 
be common to all men of delicate organiza- 
tions ! 

I will do her the justice to say, however, 
that she made one or two efforts to finish a 
piece of toast before she finally pushed her 
plate away. After this, she had no eyes and 
no ears but for her Willie. The pleasure his 
society gave her was exhibited not only in 
her happy smile, but in the delicate blush 
that tinted her cheeks, and in the brilliancy 
of her eyes. 

She turned her chair round, and listened 
to him, and watched him wdth a rapt air of 
passion that was almost pathetic to see. 

I did not observe that his feelings for her 
were so conspicuously expressed. But I 
could excuse this. His behaviour, I judged, 
would be otherwise when he was alone with 
her, for his eyes were suggestive of a nature 
wonderfully impassioned and earnest. I 
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reflected, moreover, that women are almost 
always more demonstrative than men. The 
man who is as demonstrative in his love as a 
woman you will generally find has more of 
the woman about him than he ought to have. 
In most cases the sense of the ridiculous is 
more strongly developed in men than in 
women, which imposes a restraint on their 
behaviour. So it happens that men appear 
in society much more cold to the women 
they love than those women do to them. 
Women ought to admire this masculine 
quality and imitate it, for I can conceive 
nothing more entirely underbred, disagree- 
able, and impertinent than an unrepressed 
exhibition of emotion between two lovers 
before company. 

After breakfast my aunt left the room. I 
accepted this as a signal for the turtle-do ve& 
to be left alone, and was about to follow her, 
when Annie asked me to remain, saying she 
wished me to become better acquainted with 
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Willie. He also desired I woiild give him 
the pleasure of my society, so I returned to 
my chair. 

** Aimie has often told me of the dull life 
you have been leading in the south," he said. 
** I wish it were in our power to compensate 
you for your long term of sohtude by amuse- 
ments more to your taste than our company." 

" You are pleased to be ironical, Mr. 
Ackland." 

^^ Indeed, I am in earnest. I can heartily 
sympathize with any one who is dull in the 
country. I look upon an occasional sojourn 
in town as essential to human life. I can 
enjoy the country as well as most men ; but 
those flowers, and sheep, and trees, and 
rivers, which your London-bred poets go into 
ecstasies over, grow frightfully stupid after a 
little, and I am heretical enough to declare 
that I would rather have one night of the 
opera than twenty years of all the nightin- 
gales put together." 
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Annie laughed and declared herself of his 
opinion. Seeing me silent, he continued : 

" My father has a tolerable house not far 
from here, and som^ good grounds about it. 
Those who enjoy rurality may get it there 
in abundance. But I give you my word, I 
xim hopelessly bored by it in less than a 
week. Why, if it weren't for Annie, I 
•should be fit to hang myself, so dull am 
I at times." 

" Wouldn't Lady Ramsbottom cheer you ? '' 
masked Annie. 

"Yes, as a sharper intoxicates a man 
whose pocket he means to pick. I know 
what her ladyship's cheering means. She 
only wants to bring me within reach of the 
guns of her squadron of daughters. I'm 
obhged to her — and to you for your sugges- 
tion ; but I would rather be dull alone than 
merry with her." 

• Annie clapped her hands with another 
little laugh. 

VOL. I. H 
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" How iH your father this moming ? " she 
inquired after a short pause. 

*' Ah he was a month ago," he answered 
with a slight grimace. 

Anni(». cast her eyes upon the floor, as 
though she wished to let him see that she 
sympathized with the disappointment his 
answer implied. 

I looked at him rather gravely and said, 

" Is it not a pity, Mr. Aekland, that 
your happiness should be dependent on so 
sad a condition as the death of your only 
pnrent ? " 

He eyed me for a while with equal gravity, 
then answered, 

" I thought that Annie might have 
explained to you the position I stand in with 
resj)cct to my father ? " 

" I did, Dora," said Annie rather appeal- 
ingly. 

" You did, dear. Still I think that Mr^ 
Aekland should rather choose to defer his 
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happiness than have it brought about by his 
father's death/' 

Annie stared at me, and Mr. Ackland 
smiled, but not very comfortably. 

"I agree with your view, Miss Wyat,'* 
said he winningly ; *' but I think, in- 
stead of condemning, you should rather 
pity me for having my happiness dependent 
on my father's death. I have always 
behaved dutifully," he continued with a 
generous emotion in his voice and with his 
face flushing. " He has never found me 
wanting in respect, nor unwilling to fulfil 
any such oflfices of love as his illness might 
require. How does he repay me ? he wishes 
me to marry a woman I abhor. He swears 
he will cut me off with a shilling if I marry 
any girl whose union with me he would not 
sanction. I am obliged to temporize with 
him to save myself from insult. It is true 
he is very old and iU, and on that account 

may be forgiven much of his irritability. 

h2 
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But he has long since ceased to act towards 
me as an affectionate father ; and now that I 
find I am menaced with poverty, menaced 
with a deprivation of my rights if I choose 
to many the girl I love, whose great crime 
would be in his eyes that she is not rich, is 
it very unnatural that I should sometimes 
wish the obstacle to my happiness removed ? 
You must be fair. Miss Wyat, besides ; for 
you don't know that I desire his death. You 
can clearly see the necessity of conceal- 
ing my engagement from him; but my 
secrecy does not necessarily involve the wish 
with which you accredit me." 

His warmth made me feel rather ashamed 
of myself. I answered, " that it was im- 
polite of me to say what I did. It was not 
my business. I had only wished to confirm 
the impression of his manly and honourable 
nature which my sister had given me." 

He left his chair and took my hand. 

" I hope," he said, looking with his hand- 
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some honest eyes into mine, " that my future 
sister-in-law will never have any occasion to 
regret her sister's love. I may be allowed to 
say that I greatly admire your candour, 
and shall do my best to preserve the good 
opinion you are kind enough to have of me." 
There was something rather enigmatical in 
the expression of his face as he said this. 
He dropped my hand and returned to Annie. 
She smiled at me proudly, as though pleased 
with his vindication. I now rose to leave 
the room, saying I wished to finish the 
unpacking of one of my boxes. They did 
not detain me, so I went upstairs. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

*'Good now, what is't disturbs you thus? Pray be 
composed ; these starts of passion have some cause^ I f ear^ 
that touches you more nearly." — Ben Jonson. 

In my bedroom, instead of unpacking my 
box, I sat down near the window and fell 
into thought. 

Of whom did I think ? I'll own, of Mr. 
Ackland. 

His beauty had greatly impressed me. It 
was superior to anything I could have 
imagined. 

In thinking now upon the eflfect his face 
and manners had upon me, I clearly 
perceive that my impressionability was 
owing to the recluse life I had been obliged 
to pass. I was twenty years old: this 
assertion will make you smile to hear that 
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iie was the first young man that had ever 
spoken to me. 

And then, he was so wonderfully hand- 
some, and his smile was so captivating, and 
there was so much fascinating ease and 
genial gaiety in his address. 

Good heaven ! what was he to me, that I 
should think of him ? 

I thought of the soft and sweet way in 
which he had taken my hand, and of the 
l:)eauty of the eyes he had bent on me. 

I thought of my sister ! 

I turned pale at — I know not what. 
Some Fear far too vague for me to understand, 
yet asserting its presence by its shadow. 

I left my seat hurriedly, turned to my box, 
and began the business of unpacking that 
had brought me upstairs. 

There came a knock at the door, and my 
aunt entered the room. She smiled very 
pleasantly upon me, and seated herself in the 
<ihair I had jiist vacated. 
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" I see," she said, " that you have followed 
my example, and left the lovers alone." 

" They can't indulge themselves as they 
like before others." 

" No, my dear," with a gracious nod, " aa. 
you will some day learn for yourself. Da 
not you think I am very wise in consenting 
to this engagement ? " 

" Unquestionably." 

" I have your sister's interest wholly in 
view. I assure you the diversion of love- 
making is little to my taste. I'll venture to. 
say poor dear sister Bessie would have soon 
got sick of an eternal billing and cooing 
going on under her nose. It is wonderful 
how ubiquitous these young people seem. Gro 
where I will, if I do not find them there, 
I can hear their voices. And as it is not 
for me to listen to their conversation, I declare 
I am sometimes obliged to leave the house to 
escape them, and often when I should have 
been very glad to have remained in my 
arm-chair." 
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" I am sure they feel your kindness." 

'' My dear, don't let us deceive ourselves. 
Lovers never feel any kindness. Their 
passion makes them horridly selfish. They 
think the whole world created for them 
alone, and all the men and women in 
it mere automatons specially designed for 
their convenience to promote their happiness. 
This reminds me to tell you not to feel 
annoyed if you find your sister not paying 
you the attention which you might properly 
fancy your long separation makes you 
deserve. You have seen that she can 
think of nothing else but her Willie ? " 

" Oh, I am not so exacting, aunt. It will 
make me happy to see her happy." 

"I say this, that you may not form a 
wrong opinion of her character. She is a 
good, loving girl, and before her Willie 
stepped in was my faithful companion and 
nurse in all my ailments. I sometimes feel 
jealous of Master WiUie ; but her happiness^ 
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must be considered before mine. If I greatly 
miss her society, whicli our being so long 
and so much together has accustomed me 
to, I console myself with reflecting that 
my loss is her gain." 

" I will endeavour to supply her loss to 
the best of my ability." 

" Yes, yes ; I am sure you have an affec- 
tionate disposition. Poor Bessie told me so 
in her letter ; and the dear soul was ever too 
severe a critic to be deceived in her estimate 
of a person's character. Oh, Dora, I would 
to God I had it not on my conscience that 
she and I were not loving in this life 1 Her 
death has brought a world of tenderness for 
her into my heart Could she but live 
again, I am sure we should be as loving 
as you and Annie. Well, well, it was 
God's will. So I say of everything that 
befalls me, and take comfort that way. It 
was pre-ordained that our tempers should be 
too violent to suffer us to live together in 
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peace. Some good lay hidden in this ap- 
parent ill. I'll not murmur, I'll not murmur." 

I was about to make some reply when she 
interrupted me by crying, 

" See ! there go the lovers. What pleasure 
can people find in looking at each other aU 
day and talking nonsense ? " 

I went to the window, and saw Annie 
holding Mr. Ackland's hand in the act of 
passing through the garden gate. They 
looked a handsome pair. The rich simlight 
made a bright gold of my sister's hair. In 
the lane, Mr. Ackland looked up at the 
house, and seeing us at the window raised 
his hat. Annie kissed her hand, and then 
suddenly called to me to join them. 

I shook my head. 

"Please do. Miss Wyat," Mr. Ackland 
called. 

I replied saucily enough, '' I don't want to 
play the listener, but I shall be obliged to 
take that part if I join you." 
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Annie laughed, but Mr. Ackland looked 
rather surprised. Not by any means wishing 
to interrupt them, I waved my hand and 
turned from the window, my aunt observing 
as I did so that I was wise to keep to mysel£ 
" For," said she, " you would soon weary 
of their endless cackle of darling, and 
duckey, and lovey, and the lika Good 
heaven 1 " she cried, " if we are to judge of 
a stupid person by the foolishness he talks, 
how truly idiotic must that passion be 
which can only express itself in a senseless 
jargon ! I am sure," added she, rising, " I 
should have made but a very indifferent 
individual to make love to, for if any man 
had whispered his rubbish in my ear, I 
should have flatly told him to hold his 
foolish tongue or to talk good sense in good 
English." 

When Annie returned from her walk, I 
was seized with an absurd curiosity to know 
what opinion Mr. Ackland had passed on 



^ 
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me. To excuse this curiosity to myself, which 
I felt by some inward prompting to be 
wrong, I pretended that I was afraid my 
blunt speech might have offended him, and 
that I was anxious he should not think me 
unamiable. 

Yet I could not hide the truth from my- 
self. I knew that my curiosity was due to 
my vanity. I was enraged at my per- 
verseness in persisting in a speculation 
which I ought to have checked. But my 
vanity was too strong for my just indigna- 
tion with myself ; and the longer I delayed 
gratifying it the more its promptings tor- 
mented me. 

So, after talking a little on various trifling 
topics, I said, with a sense of guilty timidity, 
that I hoped Mr. Ackland had not expressed 
himself offended at my boldness. 

" What boldness ? " asked Annie. 

" Why, in speaking to him as I did of his 
father." 



\ 
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" Oh/' cried she, laughing, " I had for- 
gotten it, and I am sure he has, for he did 
not speak of it." 

'* Well," said I, '* his silence should con-* 
vince me that his resentment is pretty 
Htrong." 

" Indeed you wrong him, dear. Willie is 
incapable of resentment." 

"Now tell me that he spoke angrily of 
my interference ? " 

"If I did, I should not be telling the 
truth. To be perfectly candid — ^we did not 
speak of you at all. And when you love,'^ 
she said, slipping her white hand into mine^ 
" as Willie and I love, you wiU know 
why" 

She cast her eyes down coyly, and then 
looking shyly up, she added, 

" I fear you will think me very selfish 
in being so engrossed with Willie ; but, 
Dora dear, I cannot help it. He has made 
me love him so, that unless my heart is 
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thinking of him it seems empty. And he 
tells me the same thing." 

I pressed her hand, and this ended the^ 
subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'' Nothing keeps me in such awe as perfect beauty; 
now there is something encouraging and consoling in 
ugliness. " — Sheridcm. 

I REMEMBER my aunt said to me, after I 
had been a few days at Meadowbank, 
" I never met any girl of your age so 
silent and thoughtful as you, Dora." I 
could not wonder at this, for I verily 
believe no one could have beaten me in the 
art of keeping silent. The simple truth was, 
the monotony and loneliness of the years 
spent in company with Aunt Bessie had 
entered very deeply into my soul. Reserve 
was a habit with me. But it was not be- 
cause I was silent that my mind was inactive. 
Not yet, indeed, had it called into being the 
world in which it was to live ; but half un- 
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consciously it was incessantly busy in col- 
lecting and storing up those materials of 
passion and fancy which were to form that 
world. 

With my sister I could not be as com- 
panionless as I had been with Aunt Bessie. 
Still she was not much of a companion for 
me. Setting aside her constant thinking 
and talking of Mr. Ackland, I found that 
she and I were cast in very different moulds, 
and that our characters were as opposite as 
our complexions. 

I have promised myself to speak the truth 
in this narrative, and not my loving venera- 
tion for the dead shall hinder me from 
writing down honestly my thoughts. 

I found Annie's character superficial. 
Her sympathies were not powerful ; her 
impulses were sudden, but light and not 
lasting; her eyes flattered her disposition — 
they proclaimed more earnestness than she 
felt. 

VOL. I. I 
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It was perhaps her want of intellectual 
vigour that made her character appear with- 
out solidity. Aunt Ann assured me that 
she had done her best to educate her, but 
that her comprehension was very slow and 
languid, her memory feeble, and her dis- 
position decidedly averse to study. 

I saw her want very soon after I came 
to live with her. She had no decision, no 
fortitude, no capacity for taking an extended 
view of life, or even of understanding such 
conditions of life as were forced by circum- 
stance upon her attention. 

She had carried the simplicity of youth 
into womanhood. She could see what was 
obvious, admire or recoil before those pro- 
portions which were visible to the eye, but 
miss the spirit that gave to what she saw its 
beauty or its terror. 

One faculty indeed she possessed — the 
faculty of loving. No language can convey 
an idea of the strength of her passion for 
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Mr. Ackland. I afterwards discovered that 
this quality was a profound instinct ; but it 
surprised me at first, since I missed in her 
that nature by which human love is refined, 
exalted, and made absolute. 

I give these particulars that you may 
understand why it was that I found Annie 
no companion for me in the significant sense 
•of companionship. I loved her, God knows, 
as tenderly as any human creature can love 
smother. Yet she sometimes vexed and 
sometimes pained me by a tone of levity 
which gave a hollowness to her most serious 
speech — unless indeed it concerned her 
lover. 

I would sometimes exclaim to myself, 
^* Is Mr. Ackland the 07ily serious topic in 
this life ? " 

To me, on the contrary, the meanest thing 
Would embody a mysterious pathetic signifi- 
cance. The truth was, my mind from 

having been pensive had become melancholy. 

i2 
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My ideal life was but a mournful creation 
at best. Moods almost sullen would oppress 
my heart and clothe my face in a livery of 
gravity that might properly suit a mm, but 
was conspicuously out of place on my young 
countenance. 

My aunt was too old to be a close ob- 
server. Her sight was bad; and she too 
led a veiy self-contained life, as though she 
was perpetually meditating that hint of 
eternity which her sister's dead face had 
given her. Annie told me she was very 
different now from what she had been before 
that calamity befell her — that she was much 
more subdued and reflective, less sudden in 
her temper, and calmer in her voice. 

JMy sister would sometimes rally me upon 
my melancholy, but not with the kind of 
sympathy which was the medicine I re- 
quii'cd to purge my temper of it. More- 
over, she only appeared to notice it when it 
wasf very obvious, and as speedily forgot it. 
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rambling away on any other topic that 
occurred, and generally ending with ]\Ir. 
Ackland's love. 

He was frequent in his visits at the cot- 
tage. Sometimes he rode up, flung the 
horse's reins over the gate, and came in for 
a ten minutes' chat. He would bring Annie 
presents of fruit or game, and not very long 
after my arrival presented her with a 
diamond ornament for the hair, which took 
away my aunt's breath when she beheld it, 
and made my sister's eyes sparkle like water 
in the sunshine. 

But what made me thoughtful was the 
way he would sometimes regard me when 
he thought I did not observe him. The 
expression in his eyes at such moments was 
at once pensive and scrutinizing. He would 
break into a smile when I looked at him, 
and make some commonplace remark ; but 
if I chanced to hang my head or avert my 
face, his eyes would regularly revert to me. 
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I was sure that he did not speak of me to 
Annie, or she would have told me what he 
said. She was quite childish in her candour^ 
and would repeat the compliments he made 
her with a frankness I sometimes rebuked, 
saying that what she had told me had been 
intended for her ears alone, and that the 
language of a man so devoted should be held 
as sacred as his letters. 

In this I believe I am right. I often 
wonder how girls can have the heart to 
show their lovers' letters about to friends, 
as I have seen them. They, at least, run 
the risk of forfeiting their sweethearts' 
esteem and confidence if their behaviour 
becomes known ; and I promise them that, 
however much they may gratify their vanity 
by this violation of secrecy, they only win 
from their female friends unmitigated dislike 
and envy for their good fortune in having 
letters to show. 

Mr. Ackland's steady silence respecting 
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me piqued me to a greater degree than I 
cared to avow to myself. I wanted to hear 
his opinion, though I perfectly well knew 
that his opinion ought to have been nothing 
to me. 

I asked him one day, when I was sitting 
with him and Annie, if his father knew of 
his engagement. 

" Not he ! " he answered. " Not a living 
creature knows anything about it out of this 
house." 

" They must know you call here pretty 
often ? " 

" I don't think they do. By they you 
mean the servants, who would not scruple 
to give my father the news. If I choose 
to take this road, it is not guessed that I 
call here. Besides, this little cottage is so 
charmingly sheltered, that one must have 
some difficulty in finding it. It is like 
Eosamond's bower, which you may read of 
in the History of England — a fit retreat," 
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he added, with a laugh, " for a girl to receive 
her sweetheart's visits in." 

'' It is to be hoped," said I, looking with a 
smile at Annie, "that this courtship won't 
be much longer protracted. Long engage- 
ments are very trying." 

"You talk like an experienced Woman," 
exclaimed Annie. 

"Yes, and Miss Wyat is coming round to 
the opinion which she reproached me for 
entertaining not long ago," observed Mr. 
Ackland. 

" No. I should still be very sorry to hear 
of your father's death," I answered. " But 
since you speak of it, I am anxious to 
apologize for the freedom with which I 
spoke to you on that day." 

" Indeed, Miss Wyat, you give the very 
moderate and just language you held too 
harsh a title. I should rather thank you for 
reminding me of my duty." 

" We are getting wonderfully civil ! " ex- 
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claimed Annie, looking from the one to the 
other of us with a kind of saucy demureness. 

Mr. Ackland watched me quietly. 

" Do you know," he presently said, ** I 
am quite of your opinion, that long engage- 
ments are unwholesome." 

"The reason / think so is because, by 
stretching love too far, you are apt to at- 
tenuate it," I answered. 

He nodded gravely, and looked suddenly 
at Annie. 

" Yet," added I immediately, startled by 
something in the expression with which he 
had glanced at my sister, "if the love be 
true, I don't see that it need fear a long 
probation. I consider that when a man 
betrothes himself to a girl and she returns 
his love and his vows, they are virtually 
man and wife. They become but nomi- 
nally so when they are before the altar. 
The clergyman legitimatize^**their passion : 
but God has already consecrated it if 
their hearts be pure and true." 
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He rose when I said this, went over to the 
piano, and struck a key with his finger. 

" Miss Wyat," he called, " will you please 
play me some of your pretty ballad music ? " 
♦ But I was in no humour to play to him, 
and I told him so; adding, with foolish 
mischievousness, 

" Since you are so fond of music, I wonder 
you don't ask Annie to learn some favourite 
pieces of yours to play to you." 

*'0h, Dora," cried Annie reproachfullyi 
" you know I cannot play.'' 

"Perhaps it is because you never tried, 
dear." 

'* Indeed I have. Ask Willie. I would 
give worlds to know music." 

She added immediately after, with much 
warmth, 

**I would give worlds if I were not so 
stupid." 

" Why do you want to be clever?" I asked. 
"Do you think wit attractive in women? 
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It is not. A woman's chief need is amia- 
bility and beauty. If these don't satisfy 
the man she wishes to please, he Avill have 
to search another world before he will jfind 
anything better." 

Mr. Ackland left the piano and stood 
before ns, toying with a ring on hi» 
finger. 

*' I should have thought," he said, with a 
deferential air, "that Miss Wyat would 
have imagined something superior for a 
woman to possess than beauty, or even 
amiability — though amiability is a delightful 
virtue." 

" What better can I imagine ? " 

" Shall I run through a list of good 
qualities for you to choose from ? " 

" I need, not trouble you. At all events^ 
I know that beauty is very much prized by 
men, though they may profess to consider 
it of secondary importance when compared 
to the mind* I will prove this by setting 
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a plain clever woman on one side, and a 
beautiful, stupid woman on another side, 
in a roomful of company, and you shall see 
which side the men take." 

" First of all," he replied, " a roomful of 
company may hold a large proportion of 
blockheads, whose admiration must be sufl&- 
ciently insulting. And secondly, your 
illustration is not quite a fair one ; for 
the beautiful stupid woman may be found 
by her admirers attractive only for the 
time, to be forgotten when she leaves. If 
you were to ask these men to chose between 
the two women for a wife, the plain woman 
would have the best of the bargain." 

" Oh, when you get to marriage, there is 
no knowing what may happen. Wit may 
sometimes beat beauty at that game ; but 
money is pretty sure to beat both." 

'' Not always." 

" Certainly not," cried Annie energetically. 

" Well, I will submit to your superior 
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judgment," said I. ''Please to remember 
I. am quite a novice in all these matters ; 
and, with the humility of a learner, humbly 
beg pardon if I talk nonsense." 

" Pray don't imagine you talk nonsense : 
you reason perhaps a little too acutely," he 
remarked, turning away with a laugh. 

I was silent, not choosing to prolong the 
conversation, and anxious for an opportunity 
to make my escape. It struck me I had 
already been too long with them, and that 
they would be glad to be rid of me. 

" Pray, Miss Wyat," exclaimed Mr. Ack- 
land, all on a sudden turning smartly upon 
me, " how come you to be so cynical ? 
You will corrupt little Annie, and make her 
as sceptical as yourself of human goodness." 

''Never fear," I answered, with a smile ; 
" her love will keep her sweet. But why do 
you think me cynical ? Must I necessarily 
be blind to human goodness because I can 
recognize certain human infirmities ? What 
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lave I said to make you think me a 
<;ymc? 

" Haven't you a great contempt for 
love ? " 

"How can I have a contempt for that 
of which I am ignorant ? " 

" But you have your theories, and they 
are near enough the truth to make you 



wise." 



" You wrong me greatly if you think I 
despise love. God forbid that I should 
despise the feeling that can give so much 
happiness ! " I said, stroking my sister's hand. 
** I might be tempted to ridicule the 
semblance of love — though really," I added, 
catching myself up^ " I don't see any need 
for me to tell you what I might condemn or 
approve. I talk little, and I beg leave to 
assure you," I said \\TLth a mock curtsey, 
which made my sister laugh, " that I have 
not yet had the good fortune to meet with 
such an experience as would direct 'my 
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thoughts wholly into one channel. It does 
not seem to me that life is made up wholly 
of love. Existence is filled with many 
other topics, on which we may argue with 
more advantage to ourselves and to others." 

And with a little laugh, which Mr. Ack- 
land echoed with his eyes fixed full on my 
face, I rose and left the room. 
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oflf a rather fretful humour I was just then 
troubled with. Hitherto I had been able to 
congratulate myself on the even placidity of 
my temper ; but I was no longer capable of 
that boast. I felt strangely disturbed and 
irritable. The real truth was, I was heartily 
vexed with myself for having indulged in 
that odd fit of perverseness which had led 
me on into talking saucily and smartly to 
Mr. Ackland. I made sure I had given him 
an impression of my character which must 
be quite the reverse of flattering ; and the 
worst of it was, the impression was not a 
true one, for there was a depth of earnestness 
in me in those days almost incredible, though 
easily accounted for by the long self-con- 
tained life I had spent at Aunt Bessie's. 

Assuredly this earnestness would never 
have been suspected by any one who had 
heard me chattering to Mr. Ackland. 

I was fretted to think that I should have 
made him believe I was a good deal more 
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foolish than I had at first appeared, and 
more fretted was I to discover that I put 
any value whatever upon his opinion. 

Were my secret thoughts loyal to my 
sister? Yes — ^then they were, I swear! I 
liked the man — ^he was entertaining, hand- 
some, well-bred. It was my vanity — with 
no arHdre pensee behind it to make it dan- 
gerous — ^merely my vanity then that made 
me eager to have his good opinion. 

But these reflections, superadded to my 
ill-humour, strangely disturbed me. I 
walked fretfully forward, trying to com- 
pose my feeKngs, to reconcile my present 
life with the hope I had entertained of it. 

But I failed — ^for I was disappointed. 

Yes — my impatience broke forth and 

found vent in tears. I was alone — I felt 

it. I could look around me, but find no 

heart with which I might hold communion, 

to which I might expose my fitful fancies 

and capricious idealisms. 

k2 
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I was selfish to have such thoughts and 
cry over them. But I was young. I had, 
moreover, an example of selfishness in my 
sister, whose happiness I greatly envied, 
though God knows I would rather my heart 
had broken than that I should have impaired 
that happiness by a look or a sigL 

I thought deeply as I walked. I wit- 
nessed before me an aimless life. How was 
I to fill its emptiness ? how was I to relieve 
its dulness ? 

My sister's passion had inspired in me 
the wish to be loved as I believed she was 
loved. I felt how much I was a woman — 
how much I hungered after the devotion 
which women were bom to inspire and 
receive. 

Had I remained with Aunt Bessie I should 
probably have never known the want of a 
man's love. It was the seeing my sister 
and Mr. Ackland together that set me upon 
pining for those tender salutations and 



\ 
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gentle honied greetings which he met her 
with. 

At all events, if what I have said be not 
true of others, I faithfully promise you it is 
perfectly true of myself. The thoughts — 
not envious, if you will, but restless — ^which 
the love of my sister and her sweetheart 
excited, made aU those amusements I used 
to relish insipid. Books and music, and 
sewing and gardening, and the like, were 
tasteless. This I knew — and it made me 
look forward with a troubled mind to the 
future ; for unless I could pass my time in 
such business or pleasures as these, how 
should I live ? How should I endure the 
attrition of the heavy, iron chain of days 
and months and years, with an unsatisfied 
longing in my heart which fate might refuse 
to gratify, and which would be like a curse 
upon me, in that it would rob all things of 
their power of pleasing ? 

These were my thoughts as I walked for- 
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ward. In reading them I renew those buried 
days and feel a kind of scorn of myself to 
think how woefully short-sighted I was ; 
how absurdly incapable of anticipating the 
future — that future which was to prove so 
completely diflFerent from what my appre- 
hensions imagined it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Sudden, thy shadow fell on me. 



»» 



Shelley, 

After I had walked for some time I felt 
tired, and, seeing a low gate on my right, 
went and seated myself on it. 

The scene was very peaceful and calm. 
No human being was visible. I reckoned 
it would take me about half-an-hour to 
regain the cottage, so I could rest myself 
and then walk quietly home to be in time 
for dinner. 

I was indulging in my sombre reflections 
with a heart whose heaviness I had neither 
the philosophy nor the imagination to 
lighten, when I saw the figure of a man 
turn the angle of the road, and at once 
recognized Mr. Ackland. 
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Could I have hidden myself without hia 
observing my movements I should certainly 
have done so. I can assure you that I did 
not feel myself equal to a t^te-d-tete with 
him. Not only would a conversation with him 
in this retired spot have made me feel that 
I was not acting an honest part to my sister, 
but my mood was far too melancholy to 
suflFer me to talk with him in that light, 
indifferent tone which my instincts cautioned 
me was the only one I could use Avith safety. 

I hoped he would pass me. He too 
seemed melancholy: his eyes were down- 
cast, and he walked with a slow, pensive 
air. He was quite abreast before he per- 
ceived me. 

He stopped with an exclamation of sur- 
prise. I dismounted from my seat. 

" Why," he cried, approaching me close, 
a pleasant smile chasing away the gloomy 
expression on his face, " who would have 
expected to meet you here ? " 
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" I wanted a walk," I answered, " and, as 
my aunt could not accompany me, I came 
alone. I have been taking a few minutes* 
rest, and am now going home." 

*' Ah ! I have frightened you away ? " 

'' No, indeed." 

" Pray rest a little longer. I have been 
wanting to have a talk with you." 

My conscience peremptorily commanded 
me not to listen to him, and to go away; 
but I was detained by an inclination stronger 
than conscience. 

I raised my eyes to his handsome face, and 
coloured a little under the earnest gaze he 
regarded me with. 

" Had we not best wait until Annie is. 
with us before we converse ? " I asked. 

"It is about Annie that I want to speak 
to you," he replied quickly. 

I don't know what wild, what eccentric 
spirit possessed me just then, but I said, 
looking at him very steadily. 
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"Mr. Ackland, are you getting tired of 
her love ? " 

" For God's sake, don't ask me such 
questions/' he answered peevishly. " If 
I were tired of her should I care to talk of 
her ? " 

I made no answer, but looked along the 
road, meaning to go. 

" Do pray be seated," he said. " You are 
tired, or I should not have found you rest- 
ing. Am I so great a stranger, that I am 
not privileged to enjoy a few moments' 
•conversation with you?" 

This determined me. After all I was 
(I thought) somewhat hypercritical in my 
objections. I resimied my seat, and he 
came and stood in front of me. 

" Pray," said he, eyeing me narrowly, 
"what made you ask just now if I was 
getting tired of Annie's love ? " 

" I don't know," I replied, lightly lifting 
my shoulders, "unless the question was 
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prompted by one of the many fits of un- 
.belief that sometimes possess me." 

"But you must have a reason for your 
incredulity ? " 

" Ought I to have ? " I exclaimed, looking 
at him. 

" I cannot tell," he answered, lowering his 
eyes. " But I do not want you to say that 
you are very sceptical. I can see that in 
all that you say, and this character is often 
expressed in your eyes." 

" I will own I am not naturally very 
credulous — and I believe I know why. It 
is because I am very earnest myself — so 
sincere in my reflections, though sometimes, 
I fear, capricious in my language — that any 
kind of levity in the thoughts of others sets 
me doubting them." 

" But what makes you doubt my love for 
Annie ? " 

" Have I said that I doubt it ? " 

" You asked me just now, very seriously. 
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if I was tired of her. You must think I am, 
to ask it." 

" I should be very sorry to think it/' 

*^She is a loving, beautiful girl, is she 
not ? " he asked, reflectively. 

'^Neither her beauty nor her love can be 
questioned," I answered impressively. 

"When I first saw her," he continued, 
" I took her for some divine intelligence — 
some spirit fresh from heaven — still radiant 
with the celestial glow. The sheen of her 
yellow hair seem to circle her pretty head 
with a nimbus. I passed her when she was 
walking with her aunt, not very far from 
here, and stood rooted to the ground looking 
after her. I made inquiries, and, having 
ascertained where she Uved, found an excuse 
one day to call at the cottage by halting my 
horse at the gate, and asking, like some old 
knight errant, for a glass of water. Your 
aunt asked me in, and introduced me to 
Annie. We were soon lovers," he added. 
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He drew a step closer to me. 

"I don't suppose," he said, "that any 
man could have worshipped a woman as I 
worshipped Annie. And my passion was 
increased when I saw what a powerful, 
clinging love I had inspired in her. I 
thought her simplicity adorable. Her hght 
speech was the sweetest music my ear ever 
drunk in. All womanly perfections seemed 
to unite in her." 

He paused, with his eyes fixed on mine. 

" You speak of all this as the past," I said 
seriously ; " is it not true of the present ? " 

" Is not beauty," he asked, appearing not 
to hear my question, "like the sun, which, 
when you view it with the naked eye, 
dazzles and blinds you by its splendour, but 
when seen through a sobering lens exhibits 
many spots and loses the superb brilliancy 
that first enchanted us ? Beauty seen by 
passion is different from beauty seen by 
judgment." 
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"Mr. Ackland," said I uneasily, "I do 
not know what your true feelings may be, 
but the hints you are giving me pain me 
more than you could desire they should." 

" I love Annie," he cried, with a sudden 
passion ; " but — ^but '* 

He faltered, paused, and said in another 
tone, 

*^ If I wished her possessed of judgment, 
talent, understanding — ^if I wished her pos- 
sessed of something of your mind — am I to 
be severely condemned ? A devoted lover 
must naturally desire to witness every fasci- 
nating quality united in the girl he loves." 

There was a slight inflection in his voice 
as he said this which gave an appreciably 
sarcastic emphasis to the sentence. 

*^ A devoted lover," I rejoined, striving to 
subdue the sudden increased beating of my 
heart, " will see nothing but fascinating 
qualities in the girl he loves. Such wants 
as may be obvious to others will not be seen 
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by him. Love, I take it, is the magician 
which converts commonplace nonsense inta 
good poetry, and supplies every deficiency 
with charms which, though they have no- 
existence out of the lover's imagination, are 
real enough to him, and help to make him 
more enamoured. Where you find love want- 
ing this power rest assured that the senti- 
ment is spurious." 

He looked at me with eyes alive with a 
sudden brilliancy. 

" Happy indeed," said he, "will that man 
be who sits at your feet and learns from you 
the art of loving." 

I turned quite pale at the way he said 
this, and left my seat, in order by the move- 
ment to conceal my emotion. 

" I shall be late for dinner if I do not 
return now," I said in a voice I was obliged 
to subdue, that it might not betray my 
agitation. 

" I would detain you if I dared," he re* 
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plieci " It is seldom one has the fortune to 
meet with a clever woman," 

"I should think that a clever woman 
would as soon grow tiresome to you as a 
beautiful woman." 

" Has anything I have said led you to 
believe that I am capable of ever growing 
tired of either ? " he asked excitedly. 

" Mr. Ackland, we will discuss the 
subject before Annie." 

" No," said he abruptly. " With your 
permission, we will let the subject drop." 

'' Be it so." 

And just shaking his hand, I walked 
away. Through some natural impulse I 
turned when I got to the bend of the road, to 
see if he was still in sight. There he was, 
standing where I had left him, looking after 
me. He turned smartly on his heel when 
he saw me look back, and vanished. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Nous recevons de grandes louanges avant d'en mdriter 
de raisonnables." — Vauvenargues, 

I MUSED deeply all the way home on this 
conversation. It had produced unquestion- 
ably one effect — ^it had dispossessed me of the 
mood with which I started on this ramble. 

But if I was not melancholy now, a hardly 
more congenial emotion harassed me. I was 
confounded^by the answers he had made to my 
questions about Annie. It would have been 
foolish of me to pretend that I had not 
observed how persistently he had evaded 
making any direct replies. 

Is it possible, I thought, that he is really 
tired of her? that this long engagement, 
enforced by his father's attitude and illness, 
has proved too much for that caprice which 

VOL. I. L 
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my sister's beauty inspired in him, and 
which, like a young man, he mistook for 
love ? 

I could not forget that he had not scrupled 
to declare that he could have wished her to 
have united some degree of intellect with her 
beauty. There was no doubt that he was 
intelligent enough himself, and was quite as 
capable of relishing a woman's wit as her 
beauty. I was further disposed to believe 
that, had he had the privilege of choosing 
between them, he would prefer the mind to 
the face. 

Had his courtship served him as marriage 
is apt to serve others ? made him see that 
beauty by itself soon loses its fascination ? 
that the only beauty whose charms endure 
with life must be sought in the mind, not 
elsewhere ? 

Why was I not more indignant in thus 
reflecting ? why was I not more shocked in 
thus meditating the probable falling off of 
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his love, since I could guess what effect his 
infidelity would have upon Annie ? 

There are compUcated moods which are 
impossible to untwist ; thoughts so involved 
and 'many-hued that they cannot be 
analyzed. Then I should not have been 
able to assign any reason for my strange 
indifference, though it startled me. NoWy 
being able to calmly scrutinize the past, 
removed from the influence of passion, from 
the atmosphere made tumid by the conflict of 
emotion, I can judge that it was my vanity 
which Mr. Ackland had gratified both by 
his manner and language, which left me 
unwilling — perhaps made me unable — to 
condemn his infidelity. 

Compared with my sister, I was intellect- 

ually her superior. She surpassed me in 

beauty ; and I must frankly avow that the 

sense of rivalry, or rather the sense of 

inferiority which her beauty created in me, 

made me by no means ill-satisfied to feel 

l2 
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that I was regarded as something better and 
higher than the girl whose beauty had 
fascinated him. That I was so regarded my 
canity gave me to know by a hundred assur- 
ances. My conviction was due not so much 
to what he had said as to what he had 
implied. 

It was this vanity, then, which Mr. 
Ackland had stirred and excited that 
pacified the rebellious movement of my con- 
science. It was this unworthy vanity which 
would not suffer me during that walk home 
to witness anji^hing reprehensible in a young 
man wearying of mere beauty unrecom- 
mended by intellect, even though that 
beauty was my own sister's ; and which 
would not allow my thoughts to dwell 
shocked on the certain consequence of 
his infidelity to her, but to attach them- 
selves more completely to his handsome 
face and beautiful eyes and easy winning 
manners. 
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God forgive my weakness ! but He has 
done so, seeing how I afterwards expiated it 

I reached the cottage somewhat wearied, 
and found that dinner would not be ready 
for a quarter of an hour. My aunt sat in a 
chair near the window, with a somewhat 
sour countenance, for the sciatica greatly 
tormented her, and she was too old to 
endure suffering with patience. 

I asked her how she did. 

'^ Do not inquire," she answered pettishly. 
^^ Inquiries never yet softened pain." 

" Shall I rub your leg, aunt ? " 

" Gracious no, child ! the mere offer 
increases the torture." 

" Poor Aunt Bessie used to suffer from 
rheumatism, and always found relief by 
using a kind of ointment with a smell of 
musk upon it. Do you know it ? " 

" I do. It would not agree with me. It 
was my mother's prescription. She was an 
old woman when she died, and she had it 
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six months before her death from a quack, 
who imposed upon her years. Don't speak of 
it. It was the subject of many a dispute 
between my sister and me.'' 

Seeing that my sympathy made her 
irritable, I went to my bedroom, and there 
found Annie. 

" Where have you been, Dora ? " she 
asked. "I thought you had left us alto- 
gether.'' 

" I have been out for a walk, and who 
should I meet but Mr. Ackland. We stood 
talking for some time, and then I came honae. 
Have I been long gone ? Not above an 
hour," I continued, looking at my sister's- 
watch on the dressing-table. " I felt in the 
way here. You see Aunt Ann is no society, 
when she's ill ; and as for you, I don't choose 
to make one^^of three — which, you know, is. 
proverbially no company." 

'' And what did Willie and you talk 
about ? " she asked a Uttle eagerly. 
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" Of what else but you ? " I answered 
lightly, though with a sense of hypocrisy on 
me* 

" Dora/' said she, stealing up to me in 
her childlike way, and glancing at me side- 
ways, *^do you think he loves me vei^y 
dearly ? *' 

" If you do not know this, how should I?" 
I replied, stroking her hair. 

" I have my own opinion," she exclaimed, 
smiling happily, "but I like to have the 
opinions of others as well." 

" Do not trouble yourself about the opinions 
of others. One's happiness in this life must 
be always of one's own making. If you are 
satisfied, it is enough. The opinions of 
others can prove nothing to you. There are 
looks, and smiles, and nods, little touches of 
the finger, half-tones, slight movements of 
the head, which tell as eloquent a tale of love 
to the person they are addressed to or are 
meant for as any words can, but they will 
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be unnoticed by others. Therefore, my dear, 
how is it possible for any one to know more 
of a man's love than the woman to whom it 
IS given 5 

" Oh, Dora," she exclaimed after a pause, 
" I wish I were as clever as you. Do you 
know, I sometimes fear that Willie thinks 
me stupid, and finds my conversation dulL 
But how can I help it ? He is so wonderfully 
clever himself, that it is impossible for me, 
when he talks, to do more than assent, so 
that all my share in our conversations when 
he is speaking on serious things is no more 
than yes and no." 

"Never mind. He loves you for your 
beauty. And let him love you for what he 
may like best in women, it is enough for 
you that you are loved." 

" But I am not so sure that he does love 
beauty best in women. I think he loves 
intellect best. Did not he say so this morn- 
ing ? At least, he declared that witty women 
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generally have the best men's preference, and 
that only the blockheads go over to the side 
of beauty." 

" You mustn't take aU he says literally. 
He chose to be polite. He saw that I had 
more intellect than beauty — and little 
enough of either, heaven knows 1 — so he 
was pleased to make me an oblique com- 
pliment." 

" I can assure you he was in earnest. 
I mean, he was in earnest in compliment- 
ing you, for after you were gone he 
praised you so much as to make me 
almost jealous — and said that you were 
cleverer than you choose to appear. Indeed, 
he said more. He spoke of your eyes as 
being * extraordinarily fine ' — those were his 
very words — and that, by your commanding 
height and imperial air — imperial or im- 
perious, I am not sure which word he used 
— ^your true sphere was a palace, and not 
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the small cottage in whicli fate was at pre- 
sent imprisoning you.'' 

" He knows that you love me, and so he 
hopes to gratify you by praising me/' I 
answered, turning away and going to the 
window and looking out. 

" Yet I wish I were clever — as clever as 
you, Dora dear." 

But when I presently turned, not having 
spoken, for I was too much agitated by what 
she had told me to trust my voice, there was 
she at the looking-glass, holding a piece of 
ribband to her hair, and contemplating her 
reflection with a smile which curiously con- 
tradicted the somewhat melancholy voice in 
which she had just spoken. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^' My brain^ methinks; is like an hour-glass^ 

Wherein my imaginations run like sands, 

Filling up time." 

Ben Jonson, 

After all, was I mistaken in the intensity 
of Annie's love ? Was I not confounding^ 
the passion which I believed she must feel 
with the passion she actually felt ? Was it 
likely that a nature so superficial as hem 
could be sensible of that devoted love which 
makes separation from the beloved one 
dreadful as death, and which it is only 
given to the most earnest natures to possess? 
But however this might be, my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Ackland had made me see 
a danger ahead which all my instincts cried 
aloud to me to beware of I I would not 
give this danger any name ; I had not either 
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the courage or the conscience to define it ; 
I only know that it loomed before me — 
^something vague and menacing — something 
for me diligently to keep ofi* if I desired to 
be loyal to my sister or faithful to my own 
nature. 

I remember my aunt was very peevish 
one evening. Her rheumatism wa^ no 
better. I had begged her to go to bed, 
but she had turned upon me smartly, say- 
ing I must know as well as she that the 
warmth of the bed was certain to exasperate 
her rheumatic pains. She was not more 
gentle to my sister. Indeed, she snuffed 
the poor child's sympathy out altogether 
at last, for I saw that Annie did not give 
herself any further concern about the old 
lady's sufferings. 

I had lighted a fire, for though the air 
was not too chilly for us young people, I 
fancied that Aunt Ann might feel the cold. 
The blazing grate, the candles on the mantel- 
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piece, the drawn curtains, and the glass^ 
back of the sideboard, which reflected the 
candlelight and the fire-flames, made the 
room look wonderfully snug. 

My aunt sat close to the fire, spelling, 
with moving lips, through a book which she 
eyed with painful gravity through her large 
silver-rimmed spectacles, ever and anon 
pausing to utter a groan over a twinge in 
her heel. Annie was seated on the sofa 
with her hands before her, sometimes con- 
templating the fire, sometimes watching me, 
who sat bending over a pair of knitting 
needles. She dared not speak beyond ask- 
ing me a question now and then, for fear of 
irritating my aunt, who made a point of 
giving a sullen toss of her head every time 
we opened our lips. 

Into this scene came Mr. Ackland, bringing 
with him a welcome air of gaiety and life. 

I had rehearsed and in some degree acted 
the behaviour I perceived it would be ex- 
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p(5(licnt to wear before him. That vague 
ilanger I liave spoken of had alarmed me. 
T gave him my hand coldly and went on 
with my knitting, looking sometimes from 
my n(*.cdles to my aunt or the fire, never to 
him. 

Annici had been listless and pensive before 
h(*- came ; she was radiant and inspirited 
now. Slic drew close to his side, passing 
h(»T arm through his and clasping her hands. 

I thouglit this parade of affection in- 
judicious — ill calculated to please a man 
obviously so fastidious in his behaviour as 
Mr. Ackland. I glanced at him furtively, 
Init it was hard to tell from the expression 
of his face what his thoughts were. 

My aunt had laid down her book and was 
looking about lier somewhat morosely. 

** I hope your rheumatism is better to- 
night ? " said Mr. Ackland. 

" The ills of old age never get better,*' she 
replied. 
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"Oh, I am not so sure of that. You will 
probably have lost your sciatica before the 
inoming." 

" And what then ? ten to one if it don't 
take another form. People, when they 
reach my age, are never free from some 
kind or other of bodily ill. It is as though, 
sickness makes an old woman the stage for 
a harlequinade, runs through the gamut of 
suffering, and cuts its horrid antics in a 
hundred different masks — ^whether you call 
the disguise ache, nausea, rheumatism, 
fever, catarrh, or palsy." 

'^ You might find relief," I suggested, " by 
putting your feet in mustard and hot water." 

" That was one of my poor sister's reme- 
dies," she cried sharply, "and you know, 
child, that none of her prescriptions arc of 
any use to me." 

Then seeing that we were all looking at 
her, she pulled off her spectacles and began 
to rub them with an agitated hand, exclaim- 
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ing, " Don't mind me, young people. Please 
iimuse yoiu\selves. I shall do very welL" 

r kept my eyes on my knitting. Aunt 
Ann, finding herself no longer regarded, 
readjusted her spectacles and resumed her 
book. 

Mr. Ackhmd conversed with Annie in a 
low tone. 

I rather expected that one or the other of 
them would have addressed me. But neither 
of them took no more notice than had I 
been out of the room. 

I pretended to myself that I was pleased 
with this, but I may as well own the truth, 
and declare that secretly I was very much 
piqued. Though I had determined not to 
look at Mr. Ackland, I was impelled from 
time to time to steal a glance at him. 

Was it my pique that made me think he 
looked wonderfully handsome that night ? 
I know not. I can only say that as I 
peeped at him he seemed to me more 
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noble looking, more loveable, than I could 
have possibly conceived any man to be ; 
and I weakly and ignobly envied my sister 
having him all to herself, and basking, as it 
were, in the caressing beauty of his eyes. 

I was sorry my aunt was not in a better 

temper. I should have liked to draw to her 

side and talk with her, that I might prove 

. to the two lovers how very independent I 

could be of their society. 

But this could not be, and I was obliged 
to satisfy myself with my own thoughts, 
though the longer his apparent forgetfdness 
of my presence lasted the more impatient 
grew my feeling of pique. 

At last Annie had occasion to leave the 
room. He came to my side in her absence, 
and said, 

"I have been waiting for a chance to 
thank you for not having told your sister 
of the conversation I had with you the 
other mominor/' 

o 
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I was much mortified at his and Annie's 
neglect, and answered constrainedly, 

" Your thanks are unnecessary* I am not 
sure that I gave the subject another thought 
after I left you." 

I knew he was smiling, though I did not 
see his face. This did not improve my 
humour. The needles flashed in my rapid 
hands. 

" The fact is," he continued presently, " I 
was almost too candid with you. That 
was your fault There is something about 
you very provocative of frankness. You 
put a sudden question to me: it- upset 
the equipoise of my judgment. I fear 
I floundered into a revelation, which — 
which — ^really. Miss Wyat, need not have 
mj foundation in trutL" 

" I think, Mr. Ackland, we agreed to drop 
the subject ? " 

He stood for a moment looking at me, 
then turned quickly on his heel and weot 
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back to his seat, taking with him a book 
from the table. 

I peered at him over my knitting ; he did 
not again look towards me, but kept his eyes 
fixed on the page, which, however, I was 
very sure he did not read. 

Aunt Ann's eyes were closed ; her arms 
lay stiff along her lap. Thus we remained 
iid the A^. ,L nothing di^b^i 
save the hissing of the smoke as it was 
blown out of the coal, until Annie returned. 

She took her place by his side, and they 
feU to whispering again. 

I got tired of this. I could be as amiable 
as anybody; but I declare the selfish 
isolation of which these lovers were per- 
petually guilty fretted me that night greatly. 

I remember thinking: **Why do they 
waste all their sentiment now ? Why do 
they not economize a little, that they may 
have a stock to carry with them when they 
fairly start on their pilgrimage as man and 

ii2 
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wife ? Is it because men and women lavish 
all their sentiment on one another before 
they are married, that they have so little 
left afterwards ? " 

I should like to have delivered myself of 
these reflections on the spot, and think I 
should have done so had I not been afraid 
to trust my voice. I mean, I was afraid 
that my voice would impart too severe a 
significance to the remarks which I could 
wish them to have heard as a kind of wise 
badinage. 

Tired at last of my own thoughts, I went 
to the piano, and, forgetful that Aunt Ann 
was asleep, began to play. I could not tell 
if the lovers listened or not — what was 
more, I really did not care. I first played 
whatever came into my head, letting my 
fingers ramble on, and then playing the 
tunes which the keys they struck suggested. 
At last I hit upon a melody which had 
been a favourite of Aunt Bessie's. It was 
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a sweet old tune, with fine, hearty EngKsh 
words put to it. The words were supposed 
to be spoken by a man to a woman, who 
had deceived him. It was a love-song, 
indeed, but, unlike most love-songs of the 
period to which it belonged, contained no 
reference whatever to Echo and Narcissus, 
to bleating lambs, to listening birds, to 
skipping lambkins, purling streams, wanton 
Chloes, and pensive Damons. It was Uke 
one of Shakespeare's or Marlowe's songs, 
though an eighteenth century composition, 
and was evidently written in direct defiance 
of the correct taste which Monsieur Boileau 
had introduced into England. 

I had played the rich, quaint air — 
worthy of Purcell's happiest mood — before 
I became sensible that the lovers were silent. 
I paused, looked around, and, behold ! there 
was Mr. Ackland behind me. 

" That is delicious," he said. " If you will 
play it again I will sing it. I know it well." 
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" You must excuse me," I answered, 
rising ; " my fingers are quite weary." 

" You would have gone on playing had I 
not come." 

*' Please remember that I have been 
knitting for over an hour, and that sort of 
work," I added significantly, "proves very 
tiresome, if it is not lightened by conver- 
sation." 

Saying which, I turned as if to address 
my aunt, who was now awake, and was 
again spelling over her book. 

" Oh, do play for Willie," said Annie from 
the sofa. 

" I'll tell you what I mil do, Annie," I 
exclaimed rather tartly ; *' I will teach you to 
play, that you may accompany him yourself. '* 

" Oh," she returned, fretfully, "you know 
I have no more music in me than your 
knitting needles." 

I made no answer, but sat down and took 
up my knitting again. Mr. Ackland, with 
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rather a moody face, went back to his lady- 
love. 

" Annie," called out my aunt suddenly, 
^' I wonder you don't imitate your sister's 
example, and give your hands employment, 
as well as your tongue. Can't you guess 
that idleness is the worst quality a girl can 
possess in a man's sight ? " 

" Oh, please, dear aunt, don't you begin," 
cried Annie. " Dora makes me feel quite 
insignificant enough as it is." 

" That's not the proper feeling for a sister 
to inspire," replied my aunt. " She should: 
excite in you a peaceful ambition to rival 
and excel her." 

"Leave Annie alone," exclaimed Mr. 
Ackland. ** She is very well. Women were 
never designed by nature to be clever. A 
clever woman is always tyrannical, and 
tyranny in those whose business in this 
world is to love and soothe and endear is 
monstrous." 
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He would have felt himself rewarded for 
this speech had he seen the charming smile 
Annie gave him. But he was looking at me. 

As I was the individual he had really 
addressed, though he had pretended to speak 
to my aunt, I said, 

" I believe that men usually prefer stupid 
women to wise ones for wives, for it is 
perfectly certain that all men are bom 
tyrants, and they naturally rather desire 
to have a poor spiritless creature for a 
wife, whom they may easily lord it over, 
than a woman with brains enough to make 
the struggle equal, and perhaps conquer 
in the end." 

''Mr. Ackland," said my aunt, smiling 
for the first time that evening, " I think I 
may safely leave the cause of the sex with 
my niece. What she has said is perfectly 
true." 

" Are you for or against me ? " he asked^ 
turning with a laugh to Annie. 
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'' For you, of course, dearest." 

" Then champion me by telling your aunt 
and sister what men really do like in 
women." 

But poor Annie had nothing to say. She 
could only look up fondly at him, and smile. 

"If I had taken the other side," said 
Mr. Ackland, addressing me, "you would 
have used my arguments. You will allow 
that you are a little contradictory in your 
opinions ?" 

"Indeed, I will allow no such thing," I 
answered, looking him full in the face» 
" And as to my using your arguments, I 
must hear them first before I can tell you 
whether they are logical or sound enough 
for me to use, even supposing me to be as 
contradictory as you suppose." 

"I say," he remarked, "that men gene- 
rally dislike what is called a clever woman — 
a woman of wit — a woman of spirit — ^be- 
cause she is perfectly sure to consider herself 
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cleverer than she is, and will therefore be- 
have with an amount of arrogance and con- 
ceit which would be gross and inexcusable 
in the greatest male scholar of the age. Her 
pretensions are the more absurd when you 
consider that the largest stock of learning a 
woman can lay in will not exceed that which 
a fifth-form Harrow boy takes up to either 
University. What men like in women — 
what they look for and expect to find in 
women — ^is not a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, a quick wit, a preference for the 
society of uncombed professors and scientific 
wiseacres to gentlemen and ladies, an affecta- 
tion of swelling words and a smattering of 
every science and art but those of the nur- 
sery and housekeeping. No ; what men want 
in their wives is sweetness, docility, tender- 
ness, good breeding, amiability. Now, I 
submit that these qualities are rarely found 
in your clever women, who are nearly in- 
variably tart, pert, arrogant, and insipid 
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through their very eagerness to have a 
flavour/' 

" I have listened to you very patiently/' 
said I, " and am sorry to see that your want 
of logic or memory leads you into abusing 
yourself, for it was not very long ago you 
said that in a roomful of company all the 
blockheads would go over to the side of the 
stupid woman, and leave the clever woman 
to the very few wise gentlemen who might 
happen to be present/' 

" Oh, Mr. Ackland," exclaimed my aunt, 
" if you said this, you have certainly made 
yourself out a blockhead/' 

" Yes," he retorted, looking at me with a 
half smile, "but I said that the stupid 
woman must be beautiful, and the clever 
woman ugly/' 

" I will leave you to get out of it as you 
best may," said I ; " but you will thank me 
hereafter, perhaps, if I direct your attention 
to a certain fable, in which a satyr is made 
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to condemn a traveller for blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath." 

But I knew, as though he had told me, 
that what he had said was not his con- 
viction, but that he had merely argued to 
revenge himself on my manner to him, and 
my refusal to accompany him on the piano. 
It was no triumph for me to have convicted 
him with his own arguments. It was hia 
policy that he should let me know he was 
himself perfectly conscious that he waa 
arguing against his own belief, for by that 
was he able to make me see that his lan- 
guage had only been dictated by pique. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness ; 
For Hope grew round me, like the twining vine. 
And fruits and foliage, not my own, seemed mine." 

Coleridge, 

I don't very clearly remember how I managed 
to pass the time in those days. I know that 
it went by on wings of lead. Its very 
monotony, however, served to make it pass 
rapidly. It is strange that time duUy spent 
should always go by quickest. I recollect 
being quite astonished to find that I had 
been a month at Meadowbank when that 
period had expired. The time had not 
appeared more than a few days. 

I wondered that Aimt Ann did not chafe 
more at old Mr. Ackland's tedious illness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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or, at any rate, at the long engagement which 
the old man's pertinacious vitality involved. 
Yet she appeared quite satisfied to let mat- 
ters go on as they were. She often inquired 
of Mr. Ackland after his father, yet never in 
such a way as to suggest that she was grow- 
ing weary of this love-making, and desired 
to see her niece married and settled. 

The truth was, she had no doubt whatever 
of Mr. Ackland's sincerity, and was as fully 
persuaded that the marriage would take 
place, sooner or later, as that she lived. 

For my own part, I had no doubt of it 
either. Mr. Ackland had never repeated to 
me nor recurred to those rather curious hints 
of his dissatisfaction with Annie which he 
had dropped not very long after our acquaint- 
ance. I watched his behaviour as closely as 
I could, but never saw anything to cause me 
the least imeasiness for Annie's sake. 

That Annie herself should be confident 
and joyous was not surprising. I have said 
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all along that she was very superficial, and 
had not really the capacity of penetrating 
deeper than the surface into what she saw 
or heard. Any behaviour in Mr. Ackland 
which might have excited the suspicion or 
apprehension of Annie's weU-wishers would 
never have aroused her fear. He would 
have required to become almost cool before 
the idea would have flashed upon her that 
his love was on the wane. 

I, made hypercritical by the language he 
had held to me, watched him, as I have said, 
closely. I knew afterwards that he was 
sensible of my scrutiny, but I did not think 
then that he remarked the vigilant but fur- 
tive attention I honoured him with. 

Whatever fears I might have had were 
laid to rest. I was not only confident that 
he was deeply enamoured of my sister-I 
was absolutely sure that no other fascination, 
however cunningly exercised, was likely to 
win him away firom her. 
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What particularly brought me into this 
way of thinking was his neglect of me. At 
the first setting out of our friendship he had 
flattered me by many a delicate implication 
— unrecorded in these pages — ^and in some 
<5ases by downright affirmations. He had 
also sought my society ; and I had noticed, 
or fancied, a kind of expansion, so to speak, 
of his moods and manners whilst conversing 
with me, which was a truer flattery to me 
than any polite words he could have put 
together. 

But this was changed. I, who had made 
up my mind from conscientious motives to 
shun him, was saved the trouble — ^he shunned 
me. He did so in a manner that must have 
been obvious to any one but my sister, who 
noticed nothing, and my aunt, whose eyesight 
and penetration were growing every day 
more impaired, and who lived very much 
now within the sanctuary of her own 
thoughts, rarely emerging, and then with 
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but a languid sense of the life that lay 
around her. 

The eflfect of his conduct upon me I am 
about to relate. I am firmly persuaded that 
had he shown any disposition to like me in 
a more significant degree than his pros- 
pective relationship could have warranted, 
however greatly I admired him, and did 
admire him ; however gratifying his admira- 
tion might have been to my vanity, in those 
days, undisciplined and easily stirred and 
pleased, I should have recoiled from him 
with a guilty alarm, and tutored my mind 
to hate him as a man who could play two 
deceitful parts. 

But he had obliged me to see that he 
united to the many fascinating charms of 
his character the honourable and admirable 
quality of loyalty. He piqued me by his 
neglect, but the very cause of my pique was 
also the cause of my admiration. 

Loyalty, single-heartedness, a simple and 
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all-sufficing faith, were ever fit objects of my 
admiration. I do not say that I should 
have seen anything worthy of much applause 
in a young man's devotion to a beautiful girl 
who loved him most tenderly, had he not 
given me reason to fear that he had mistaken 
his feelings. Because he had proved my 
fears to be groundless I admired him ; as we 
think more of a man's honesty after he has 
been charged with a wrong than we should 
have done before his acquittal, though he was 
as honest before his arraignment as he was 
after it. And out of my admiration and 
pique grew a love for him in my heart which 
was presently to develop into an absorbing 
passion. 

How I strove with my feelings, God 
knows ! That small inspiration of love — 
shall I call it love ? — ^which had been owing 
to his compliments and manners at an earlier 
date, had not seriously excited my apprehen- 
sion. It had indeed forewarned me of an 
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approaching danger, and had so served me. 
But it had not made me greatly afraid of 
myselt 

But it was dijfferent now. 

That light emotion, which would have soon 
passed out of my heart had I parted with 
him then and not met him after, every day 
was now increasing, every dream was con- 
firming, every fancy was exalting ; being 
bom and cherished and matured through 
that same ignoble, perverse spirit of contra- 
diction, which drives ninety women out of 
every hundred into amours which their 
consciences violently deprecate. 

If your imagination will allow you to put 
yourself in my place, you will not condemn 
me. 

He had a face I thought noble and 
beautiful ; eyes deep, tender, and earnest ; 
a form graceful and perfectly proportioned. 
His manners were high bred. Do not judge 
him in this particular by my representation 

N 2 
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of him— be satisfied with my plain assurance. 
If now and then he might seem to deviate 
from that exquisite propriety of behaviour 
which we have in our minds as the ideal of 
good breeding, his remissness only gave a 
greater perfection to his performance, and 
miglit have seemed cuimingly devised for 
that purpose, as a black patch illustrates the 
whiteness of the skin. 

The arguments I had had with him 
invariably left me his champion in secret, 
though my strange perversity whenever we 
conversed forced me into avowing myself 
his opponent. 

One conversation I have chronicled 
exhibits him, indeed, as capable of incon- 
sistency ; but you have seen through his 
motive — at least, I have tried to make it 
intelligible. 

But in general he was serious and earnest 
in all he said to me. He shimned me now, 
as I have written ; but he could not of 
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course wholly shun an occupant of the house 
at which he was a constant visitor — in 
which, indeed, he passed the greater part of 
his time. At all events, his shunning did not 
amount to a cut. We sometimes talked — I 
with a restraint that increased as my 
feelings towards him gained strength and 
warmth ; he dispassionately, yet always 
seriously. 

His earnestness when with me was the 
compliment he made me. No flattery that 
he could have devised could I have relished 
and appreciated more. It was a tribute to 
my mind ; and, knowing how sincerely he 
esteemed intellect in women, the flattery to 
me was exquisite. 

How dijfferent was his behaviour to Annie I 
He seemed to descend from his pedestal 
when with her ; to stoop, as it were, in order 
that he might be on a level with her under- 
standing. But sometimes I have heard him 
utter truths to her full of depth and wisdom. 
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the more fascinating to hear, dropped as the j 
were by lips so youthful — and how did she 
receive them ? by a stare of surprise — ^by 
answers which showed that she had totally 
missed their meaning — ^by pretty smiles which 
a feminine artifice coined on the spot as a 
cover for her ignorance. 

And I have also seen him check some 
poignant remark, addressed to her, midway 
— ^seen the bright sally half drawn, and 
flashing forth the rest of its wit through the 
silent eloquence of his eyes. At such 
moments I have noticed him half turn to me, 
as though wishing me to be the recipient of 
the idea of which Annie^s absent or unappre- 
ciative smile had checked the utterance ; 
then subdue the desire with an effort, and 
awaken his sweetheart's attention by some 
commonplace remark on her dress or her 
hair or the weather. 

With this man I was constantly thrown. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine. Have I not kept the vow ? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave." 

Shelley, 

I WOULD dwell longer upon this period of 
my life if I dared. But the truth is, I lack 
the power to write such a description of my 
moods as you would find interesting enough 
to read. 

Action, which according to the old philo- 
sopher is the secret of oratory, is also the secret 
of fiction. I know that when I read a novel 
those digressions, those long analyses of 
unimportant moods, which fill half the 
chapters in modem stories, must be very 
well done indeed to detain me. 

But all the same I must not be in too 
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great a liuriy with this part of my story. 
It ooiupic's a space of time that was filled 
with a groat crisis in my hfe. If I am 
unable to repeat it, I am not unable to 
recollect it ; and to this moment the 
passionate fights I had with myself, the 
heart-breakiug war I waged with my con- 
quering love, the prayers I put up to heaven 
for strength to remain faithful to my sister, 
trouble my heart with an oppression of 
melancholy which seems incredible after so 
many years. 

About this time some friends of my aunt 
retm^ned to live in a house which they had 
previously occupied. 

Aunt Ann a good deal resembled Aunt 
Bessie, in not so much a distaste for acquaint- 
ances as an incapacity to make new friends. 
During the time I had been at Meadowbank 
not a living creature had visited us. When 
I mentioned this to Annie, she told me that 
this had been the case for a long time. 
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" I used/' she said, " to feel very dull 
before I met WiUie ; afterwards I was gM 
we had no friends in the neighbourhood, 
for it would have been difficult to keep 
my engagement a secret'' 

People who live in the coimtry may 
generally reckon upon having one visitor — 
and that is the clergyman. But in our 
case the clergyman was an infirm old man, 
quite incompetent to the discharge of his 
duties, though he not only persisted in 
officiating, but refused any help. His 
parish was a very small one. Now and 
again he might be seen tottering around 
among his handful of poor parishioners. I 
don't think he much liked Aunt Ann ; I am 
sure she didn't like him. His naturally 
weak discourses had degenerated into 
drivel; and a chronic influenza suffered 
him to do little more than to gasp through 
the Liturgy. But my aunt was one of 
those persons who, when they take root. 
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are not to be dislodged without pain and 
losH of blood. She had attended St. Andrews 
from the beginning — and attend it she would 
to tlie end. But every Sunday we were 
regaled with two sermons, the one preached 
by the vicar, the other preached by my 
aunt on the vicar's preaching. She criti- 
cised him mercilessly. His text was always 
inappropriate. Every Sunday his language 
was worse than the week before. She 
would take a small pocket volume of " The 
Whole Duty of Man " to church with her ; 
and if the vicar's sermon happened to be 
unusually wretched, would throw herself 
in a defiant posture and read her book 
with such a face of acrimonious contempt 
as only Cruikshank could do justice to. 
It was fortunate for the vicar that his 
short sight compelled him to keep his nose 
almost fixed to his manuscript. Could he 
have seen her face, I beheve that the 
power of droning and wheezing out his 
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poor inanities would have wholly deserted 
him, and his declamation would have sub- 
sided into a prolonged cough. 

You will observe our isolation was sa 
complete, that we were even denied the 
mild excitement of entertaining that typical 
curate whose flute and accommodating 
appetite are very generally a most important 
condition of provincial life. 

The coming of the Langfords, however, 
served to give a very small impetus to- 
existence. The girls and boys of thia 
famUy had been Annie's playmates when 
little things ; but now the boys were in 
business in London, two of the girls were 
married, and of the family all that re- 
mained together were the mamma and two 
daughters. 

What better illustration can I give you of 
the intense monotony of my life at that time, 
when I assure you that the irruption of a 
mild old chatterbox and two dowdpsh 
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'women afFected me with as much pleasure- 
able (».xciU*ment as the prospect of a waltz 
with a good-looking yoimg fellow affects 
a girl enamoured of dancing and flirting ? 

Tilt*, plain truth is, I was growing hateful 
to myself, and longed for any external ex- 
'citi»nient — though it were weak as water — 
to distract me from that morbid mood into 
whifh every day was sinking me deeper. 

My sister was too much occupied with her 
lover to be of the least use to me as a 
eompjinion ; besides, we had no, or at least 
very few, Hympathies in common, and what 
was more, my conscience had raised a kind 
of barrier between us. It told me that the 
love I Wiis cherishing for Mr. Ackland 
made me unworthy of her affection. I felt 
that if she could read my heart she would 
recoil from me as from an enemy — as from 
one sinister enough to nurse a sentiment, 
the gratification of which might break her 
heart. I was sensible of an estrangement 
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on my side, but happily she was too super* 
ficial in her observation, and too pre-occupied 
with her own love, to notice any constraint 
in my behaviour. Or, if she did notice it, 
I comforted myself with believing that she 
would never attribute it to any cause that 
would occasion her the least uneasiness. 

I sometimes wondered if Mr. Ackland had 
guessed my feelings. 

Oh, God ! how I used to pray that he had 
not I 

But mine was a wild and passionate 
character, almost fiercely impulsive, when 
under any violent emotion ; and such a 
violent emotion would often possess me 
when I was in his presence, when I would 
look upon his handsome face and hear his 
pleasant voice. 

Once I remember he caught me watching 
him as though I were spell-bound. Some^ 
fancy had taken possession of me, whose 
intense sweetness had paralyzed my judg«- 
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ment. I imagined he was mine — wholly 
mine ! I imagined that those low caressing 
whispers, which were' spiritualizing Annie's 
beautiful face with an expression of serene 
joy, were meant for me ; I realized his 
presence at my side with the touching com- 
pleteness of a dream; I seemed to feel his hand 
on mine ; I seemed to hear the melodious 
tone of his voice in my ear ; to breathe 
that soft perfume, almost like a woman's, 
which his drass and hair exhaled He met 
my gaze fully : his eyes grew radiant, then 
soft, his face flushed, before I was conscious 
of my indiscretion. 

I turned pale — ^white; my heart leapt 
in my bosom, then seemed to cease its 
beating. I thought for the moment I should 
faint, but I mastered myself with an effort, 
left my chair, and with a steady step went 
from the room. 

I sought my chamber — ^the chamber I 
shared with Annie — feeling giddy and faint. 
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I could not have felt more completely un- 
nerved had I just recovered from a swoon. 
I bathed my face in cold water, and sank 
into a chair, trembling and weak. 

The physical effects of that violent 
emotion passed away presently, but I felt 
bitterly humiliated by the avowal of love 
which I felt sure my eyes must have as 
fully expressed as if I had spoken it. What 
would he think ? Believing, as I did, that 
he was devoted to my sister, I guessed 
that even the imexpressed love of another 
must fill him with a species of aversion. 
I felt that this would be so in my case. 
I felt that if Mr. Ackland loved me, the 
love I bore him would make the attentions 
of another man something odious and hatefiiL 

Besides, was not I the one that had sharply 
questioned him on the decay of his love for 
Annie — suggesting by my implied reproaches 
(which I now thought were imwarrantable) 
the possession, on my part, of an immense 
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amount of integrity, and an indignant scorn 
of wrong ? 

He would surely think me an arrant 
hypocrite ! 

" She could charge me sharply enough," 
he would reason, " on the mere suspicion of 
my not being true to her sister — ^but here 
she is, in love with me! in love with the 
man whom she knows her sister worships 
heart and soul ! What manner of character 
is hers ? how dare she turn censor who is 
herself so censurable ? " 

Truly, how dared I ? 

I did not know how I should ever be able 
to meet him again. I tried to persuade my- 
self that I had greatly exaggerated the in- 
telligence of my eyes ; or, even supposing 
them to have been charged with that 
luminous avowal of my love which I 
guessed had informed them, was it pro- 
bable that he had accurately resolved the 
meaning that had shone there ? 
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Alas ! I judged that his vanity would 
cause him to construe the gaze I had fastened 
on him in aU its passionate Uteralness, I 
felt a criminal, and was half mad for want 
of knowing how to act. 

I should have to meet him that same 
night, however, whether I liked it or not. 
I remember how I dreaded his coming I 
The sough of the wind outside, the tread 
of the servant in the kitchen, the lightest 
sound that resembled a footstep or seemed 
to indicate his approach, gave me as much 
fear as a thief feels who dreads the entrance 
of an accuser. 

Annie talked to me, but I gave her vague, 
foolish answers. 

Even my aunt, commonly so withdrawn 
and meditative, noticed my maimer, and 
made me feel miserable by asking me if I 
felt ill. This question, however, served the 
good purpose of nerving me up to make a 
better display. I tried my best to clear 
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my face and smile, though I can fancy that 
my smile was a better illustration of my 
wretchedness than my tears would have 
been. 

At last he came. 

I fancied that he was colder in his manner 
than usual, and of late he had been cold 
enough. He avoided looking at me, and 
contrived to seat himself in such a way that, 
without positively turning his back on me, 
he kept his face hid. 

My first feeling was one of relief. I 
hardly know how I should have felt had he 
let me see that my secret was known to 
him. Yet, after a little, I remember think- 
ing that he must have guessed something to 
have made him so much colder. 

What, then, was my inference ? 

That the only thing he could possibly 
guess was my love, and that this love waa 
making me so displeasing to him that he 
could barely be more than polite to me. 
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Love ! love 1 in the name of the Prophet, 
what had I to do with love ? 

What business had I to be meditating 
that subject, and to be making myself in- 
sufferably wretched over it ? 

I believe I know my character pretty well 
— ^well enough, at all events, to shrewdly sus- 
pect that, had not this man made me love 
him, no one would have been quicker to 
deride the love-making going on under my 
nose, no one would have been apter'at a 
civil sneer over our spooning couple, than I. 

Well, ril own that I know nothing more 
easy to laugh at in others than the dolour 
of love. The pang is to the mind what the 
toothache is to the body. But — ^but is there 
anything more troublesome, more torment- 
ing to suffer in one's self ? 

I rather congratulate myself that I can 

think on love with some degree of sympathy 

to this day. I won't write down my age. 

No; I won't imply, by recording it, that 

o 2 
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you are impertinently curious enough to 
know it But I promise you that when 
most people slide into a certain lustre, 
nothing in the world appears to them more 
idle and foolish than love. 

At fifty, for instance, we have outlived the 
memory of folly. When we have reached 
those years we can't recall what we suflFeredt 

Gout keeps that old gentleman awake 
now: how many women would it require 
to achieve this ? To compare the twinges 
of love, such as he used to feel when he 
remembered, as he walked home from the 
ball, how the divine Gloriana had simpered 
in that great fat beast of a colonel's face, 
and how she had himg upon that poor crea- 
ture Bodkin's shoulder in the waltz — to 
compare such twinges with the agony in 
his toes or fingers — bah I for his part, he'd 
be content, gladly content, to take aU the 
sorrows of all the lovers in the three king- 
doms to lose those torments in his joints. 
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And is it not the same with Madam? 
How long does it take a woman to get over 
all " romantic nonsense " ? It was only the 
other day, so to speak, that Miss Lydia 
Languish was wasting away out of love for 
Captain Absolute. Not the earth, nor the 
firmament above the earth, nor the waters 
under the earth, could have contained her 
passion. Money, the want of which pre- 
vented her, or at least delayed her marrying 
the object of her affections, was filthy lucre* 
Those conventional considerations which 
shrewd and careful Dame Malaprop put 
before her were odious stratagems, designed 
to separate her from her adored and to break 
her heart. Never was there such a passionate 
lover — such a thrilling, throbbing pair. 
" Ah ! my soul," cries the killing Absolute, 
" what a life will we live ! Love shall be 
our idol and support! We will worship 
him with a monastic strictness, abjuring all 
worldly toys, to centre every thought 
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and action there. Proud of calamity, we 
will enjoy the wreck of wealth, while the 
surrounding gloom of adversity shall make 
the flame of our pure love show doubly 
bright. By heavens! I would fling all 
goods of fortune from me with a prodigal 
hand, to enjoy the scene where I might 
clasp my Lydia to my bosom, and say the 
world affords no smile to me, but here I " 
(embracing her.) They married. And 
now — and now Mrs. Absolute is a mother 
— without a spark of sentiment in her soul, 
as you may see by the way she is trying to 
bring about matches between two old palter- 
ing men with money and her daughters, 
each of whom is passionately smitten with 
a pretty fellow. Of course Mrs. Absolute 
knows that the affections of the Miss Abso- 
lutes are inextricably engaged ; but in her 
opinion the only true sentiment in the world 
is the sentiment that owes its growth to the 
rich manure of guineas. Yes, Lydia Lan- 
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guish is faded altogether out of Mrs. 
Absolute. 

*' So fade our youthful passions in us aU ! " 

But / shall never forget my love nor 
think lightly of it. And the recollection of 
what I suffered makes me always sym- 
pathetic of that kind of sorrow in others. I 
wouldn't live through that time again to be 
Queen of England. I never dared to cry in 
the daytime or before Annie. The candle 
had to be put out and my head well fenced 
with the bedclothes before I could indulge in 
the luxury of tears. I had to keep my 
feelings down. I had to dig a grave for 
them in my heart, and bury them out of 
sight. But, Lord ! their ghosts walked ; my 
cheeks took the paUid hue of these spectres, 
my body wasted, and my sleep was filled 
with visions which made slumber not a whit 
more reposeful than my waking hours. 

If you want to afflict yourself with a 
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wasting distemper, fall in love, and have no 
hope of fulfilment. 

My case was more desperate. I was not 
only in love with a man I could not marry, 
and to whom I appeared to be on the whole 
rather more indiflferent than Aimt Ann ; I 
was passionately in love with my sister's lover 
-with the man whose affection was necessary 
to her existence, to whom she had pledged 
her troth, and with whom, in her young^ 
eyes, her future was indissolubly linked. 

But I may say this — and I will be par- 
doned the feeling of pride with which I 
speak it — in all that desperate time, filled 
with tears, with aspirations which were to 
remain unsatisfied, with wild dreams which 
fancy made gorgeous for the moment, but 
which blackened, dissolved, and vanished, 
as I gazed upon them : — in all that restless^ 
desperate time, the thought of my sister's 
happiness was ever paramoimt. My feelings 
may have triumphed over my judgment ; 
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but in my wildest, most passionate moods, 
the resolution in my heart never to betray my 
sister stood firm amid the tempest of feeling. 

This I should have expected from myself* 
In my mind, rendered chaotic by passion^ 
there was at least the element of firmness. 
My heart resembled a compass on a storm- 
tossed ship. The light might be extinguished, 
the sea dashing around, the wind wailing 
above; but amid all the distracting dark- 
ness and confusion the needle never swerved 
from that one star which, though obscured 
by clouds, still exerted its influence. 

I hardly wanted to be a constant spectator 
of her happiness, either when with or when 
absent from her WiUie, to keep me true ta 
her. Yet I wiU not deny that the need of 
loyalty was rendered more imperative by 
my having it perpetually illustrated in my 
sister's presence. 

She grew more enamoured as the period 
of courtship lengthened. His name was for 
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€ver on her lips. On that subject she could 
talk for ever. Other topics, though immediate 
and pressing, were dismissed to make room 
for it. She was the more willing to talk 
since she found me willing to listen. I 
would sit very patiently, without interruption 
or comment, never inviting her to continue, 
but never asking her to cease. She mistook 
my listlessness for interest. 

Listless indeed I was. Had I been 
jealous of her there would have been less 
torpor in my attention. But I was not 
jealous. My love was too sad and hopeless 
for jealousy. I might have envied her the 
love which she boasted of having in all its 
passionate fulness ; I might envy her his 
kisses and caresses, and that blissful future 
which her union with a man she adored 
promised her ; but that envy did not 
approach jealousy. It did not begrudge her 
what she got. I only wished that I were 
as happy as she, and as well beloved. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

" 'Tifl true, 'tis pity ; 
And pity *tis, 'tis true." 

Ha/mUst, 

I REMEMBER that One moonKglit night in 
October I left the parlour in which Annie, 
Mr. Ackland, and my aunt were sitting, and 
went to my bedroom. I had quitted the 
apartment for no particular reason ; but 
when I got upstairs the briUiant moonlight 
streaming through the window, and flooding 
the carpet with silver, the silence and the 
silvery gloom, detained me. I relished the 
perfect repose ; and, drawing to the window, 
seated myself and looked out. 

The clear orb in the sky made the trees 
throw coal-black shadows on the earth. The 
mottled land lay like marble under the white 
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light. All was stilL The stars trembled in 
an element soft and deep ; and, faintly 
borne by the air, audible to me through the 
closed windows, floated the melodious notes 
of a flute played far off*, rendered dream- 
like by the distance, the moonlight, and the 
silence. 

I fell into a train of thought, sombre as 
the night, without any orb of hope to 
give it radiance. I sat thus for perhaps 
half-an-hour, when I heard the house-door 
close, and saw Mr. Ackland pass through 
the garden. 

At the same moment Annie entered the 
room. 

" Is that you, Dora ? " she exclaimed, 
pausing at the door, and speaking in a 
startled voice. 

" Yes, dear." 

" How you frightened me ! What are you 
doing ? Have you no candle ? How long 
have you been here ? " 
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*^ Did you not see me leave the room ? " 

"No." 
. I said nothing. She stole up to me and 
knelt by my side. 

'^ You seem very dull, Dora/' she whis- 
pered. 

" I may seem so ; but then, you see, I 
am thoughtful, and thoughtful people always 
seem melancholy people." 

Any answer did for an excuse, for I 
knew any answer would satisfy her. 

" And what do you think about all day 
long ? " she asked, looking up at me with a 
smile, though her thoughts were elsewhere, I 
could see. 

"Why, of anything that comes into my 
head. Is Aunt Ann asleep ? " 

" I don't think so. I didn't notice." 

" You have no eyes in your head for any- 
body but Mr. Ackland." 

« I am satisfied only to see him," she 
answered complacently. 
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** Some people would think you axe very 
easily satisfied, Annie." 

** Oh, people are envious," she replied, 
pouting. " How can a woman who loves 
a man be easy when she is away from 
him, or be capable of hearing or seeing 
anybody else, either when he is with her 
or absent ? " 

" We should not allow love to master us 
to such a degree as to make us selfisL" 

*^ Dora, when you fall in love you'll find 
that you cannot help being selfish. I know 
you meant your remark for me " 

" No, you must not think ^^ 

" And I know," she interrupted, " that I 
have been and am abominably selfish. I 
am not half so much with you as I should 
be. And then I am always boring you with 
my feelings for Willie. Yet I can't help it, 
Dora. I am thinking night and day of him, 
and one can only think of what is in one's, 
mind." 
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"Don't accuse yourself, dear," I re- 
sponded, gently. " It is very natural and 
pardonable that you should love to talk of 
Willie, and quite excusable that you should 
prefer his company to mine. Kemember the 
words you will have to pronounce at the 
marriage service; remember that you will 
then solemnly swear to give up all others 
and cleave only to him. I still declare that 
a girl may be married before she comes to 
the altar : that she marries when she 
betroths herself to a man and receives his 
pledges. For, if they have any conscience 
between them, they will recognize, in the 
vows they have made to each other, obli- 
gations to the full as sacred as those which 
the clergyman afterwards makes them repeat 
in other words. ... I just say this to show 
you how right you are in abandoning aU 
others to be wholly with Willie." 

'' Ay," said she, thoughtfuUy, pursuing my 
romantic theory, "but don't you see that 
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a man can leave a girl before they're 
married, but he can't when once he's put 
the wedding-ring on." 

" Can't he ? " 

*^ Oh, I know that they can get divorced 
and all that, but it is much more trouble- 
some for a husband to get rid of his wife 
than for a lover to give up the sweetheart 
he's engaged to be married to." 

" Why, I believe if a husband deserts his 
wife he can be made to support her, if he's 
caught, and has the means. But the law 
protects the unmarried girl too, I can tell 
you! There are — ^there are such things 
as breaches of promise. A girl can bring 
an action against her faithless swain, and 
get the gentleman fined for the pleasure of 
having lifted the innocent pastime of flirta- 
tion above ite proper sphere." 

" Don't let us talk of such horrid things," 
cried Annie, dolefully. 

** Nonsense," I answered, for I was in 
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the temper to discuss unpleasant subjects ; 
"life isn't all sunshine. You ought to 
accustom your mind to think on what is 
painful as well as on what is pleasant. A 
yoxmg girl, in particular, should make this 
a habit ; for in the natural course of things 
she has a long life before her, and is there- 
fore certain to meet with a good deal more 
trouble than happiness. / am prepared for 
anything. Nothing could make me wonder 
— unless, indeed, I met with a little hap- 
piness, in which case I believe I should be 
amazed/' 

" Oh, Dora, please don't talk like this." 
" Good heaven 1 are you so afraid of sorrow 
that you desire to shirk even tixe discussion 
of it ? Why are you so timid ? Why 
don't you crowd your future with im- 
pleasant contingencies and learn to stare 
them in the face ? They, perhaps, won't 
come in such troops as you may fear; 
but come they will, some of them, be sure 
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of that. Be ready for them, I say, that 
you mayn't be taken by surprise." 

'^ I hate to think of trouble," she replied, 
getting up and leaning on the back of a 
chair. " Besides," she added, ^* trouble only 
deserves as much thought as it can exact." 

" For my part," I answered, gloomily, " I 
prefer speculating on probable ills to probable 
good. You are certain of the one — but 
there are ninety chances in the. hundred 
against any good befalling you." 

" Dora, you're morbid to-night." 

" Not I. At least, I am not more so than 
I naturally am. And pray, what is there 
morbid in my choosing to accustom myself 
to sorrow by steadily contemplating it ? " 

" Yes ; but what sorrow are you contem- 
plating ? " 

"No particular one. I'U own that my 
sorrows are theoretical ; but they are very 
good dummies, and will serve to prepare me 
for real trouble when it comes." 
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'^ I don't think that. When you get a 
real trouble you will find it give you as 
much pain as if you had been thinking of 
nothing but happiness all your life," she 
answered, with one of those flashes of in- 
telligence which sometimes, if rarely, relieved 
her commonplaces. 

This was so true that I had nothing to 
oppose to it. So I remained sUent, with 
my eyes fixed on the stars. Neither of us 
spoke for some moments. Then Annie said 
to me softly : 

" I wish, Dora, you would talk to me 
more cheerfully. Do you know that you 
make me feel sad?'' 

" It is not I, but your joy, that makes you 
feel sad." 

^'How my joy ? Your conversation—^ 
this conversation, I mean — ogives me no joy." 

" But your love does. And when I speak 

»of sorrow there is a reference at once in your 

mind to your love. The very word sorrow 

p2 
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seems a menace. You hug your passion 
more closely to protect it. And that 
glorious sense of possession makes you 
pensive out of the very happiness it causes." 

I well remember saying this, or something 
like it, and thinking it fine. Good gracious I 
how much stuff one mistakes for eloquence, 
when one is young and in love ! 

Annie could not imderstand me, and I 
rather pitied her dulness, though I am pretty 
sure I did not quite understand it mysel£ 

" I do, certainly, feel very happy in my 
love," she replied, after a pause; "but I 
don't know that it ever makes me sad." 

" Then you can't love very deeply/' 

" Dora ! " she exclaimed, reproachfully. 

"The very essence of joy is pathos, as 
the soul of tragedy is humour. Why should 
the tears spring from our eyes in moments of 
exquisite happiness ? And why should we 
find, in tragical events, always something to 
subtly stir our mirth, though the emotion 
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need not, and must not, indeed, degenerate 
into merriment, or we shall risk the charge 
of insensibility." 

"But what has all this to do with my 
love ? ". asked Annie, fretfully. " You said 
I didn't love WiUie deeply." 

^^Z)o you?" I asked. 

What a humour I was in that night 1 I 
.was trembling myself on the very verge of 
tears all the time, and irritable with it too, 

"Do I? Yes; with all my heart and 
soul I love him," she answered, passionately. 

" Suppose, Annie," said I, looking at her 
.with a mournful smile, "suppose Mr. Ack- 
land should get tired of you and leave you, 
.and fall in love with somebody else ? " 

She made no answer. The moonlight 

lay with a clear briUiancy on her face. She 

looked very young and white and loveable 

-in that tender radiance. Her sweetness and 

youth should have prohibited a repetition 

.of my foolish question. Yet I repeated it. 
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She turned her head, looked at me, and, 
with a little stamp of the foot, cried, 

" Why do you ask me such things ? " 

I don't think that even Aunt Ann, in her 
worst mood, could have abashed me just 
then. One may be hysterical without either 
screaming with laughter or crying one's eyes 
out. I must have been in an hysterical 
mood— a mood of saucy irritability and in- 
dignant scorn of my own perversity. 

" Now, Annie," said I, " you are afraid to 
think." 

*' I am not afraid to think," she cried, 
• smartly, " but I won't make myself miser- 
able. How can you ask me such questions?" 

" Habituate yourself to think of Mr. Ack- 
land's love falling from you. I don't suppose 
it will. But if it should — ^what then ? " 

She would not answer. 

" What then ? " I continued. " I think 
I know what then. You would cry a good 
deal — ^you would think the world hateful— 
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you would probably wish to die. You 
would think upon all men as villains. All 
this for a month — nay, I'U give you two 
months — after which the world would 
freshen up a bit ; you'd find yourself now 
and then betrayed into a smile, and should 
another good-looking young fellow step for- 
ward, whose name was Edward or James, 
I dare say you'd get to think Edward or 
James on the whole a rather prettier name 
than Willie. And it would serve WiUie 
right too I " I went on, with a warmth in 
my cheek which I knew in the daylight 
would be a blush. *' If a man deceives a 
girl, what right has he to expect her to 
mope after him ? There are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it. If Damon 
leaves Chloe, be sure that Damon will not 
live alone, but go to Delia. And would not 
Chloe be a fool to fret herself to death for 
Delia's lover ? No 1 let Chloe imitate 
Damon, and turn to Strephon. Strephon 
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may not be so rich, so handsome, and so 
young as Damon ; but if he true and tender 
to Chloe, he is rich and handsome and 
young enough for her 1 " 

" That s how you^d act, Dora," exclaimed 
Annie, shaking her head to get rid of a tear. 
"You're hard-hearted — you must be hard- 
hearted, to talk to me so I How can you 
say I don't love Willie deeply ? And why 
did you say the other night that your 
capacity for loving was greater than mine ? 
Oh, Dora, if he should leave me, my heart 
would break ! " 

She burst into tears, flimg herself upon 
her knees, and buried her face in my lap. 

" Come, darling," I said, softened at once 
by her emotion, " don't cry. He won't 
leave you. He loves you as fondly as you 
love him. I have been talking a great deal 
of nonsense. I am in a wanton mood — ^but 
it has passed off. Kiss me, Annie." 

But she was crying heart-brokenly. 
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" I have no right to sport with your feel- 
ings," I said, bitterly. "Dearest Annie, 
don't cry — ^you make me miserable. I shall 
€ry too if you don't cease. God knows you 
have no need for tears. You are dearly 
loved by one you dearly love yourself. 
What greater happiness can you require? 
Come, look at me. What will aunt say if 
she sees that you have been crying ? " 

I raised her face and kissed it, and after 
some time, by dint of soothing and caressing 
her, I got her to smile at me. 

And so our conversation ended. 

We went downstairs before long. The 
lamp on the table did not give forth suffi- 
cient light to make the traces of Annie's 
tears visible to Aunt Ann, who was sitting 
close into a glowing grate, quite motionless, 
xind with her eyes fixed upon the fire. 

It was remarkable how every day seemed 
to have added years to her since her sister's 
deatL Now and then, indeed, she would 
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break out into something like her old odd 
gaiety, when there were others besides her 
nieces with her ; but in general she re- 
mained quiet and still, like an aged woman> 
muttering to herself or to her knitting 
needles, and taking no notice of any one. 

I did my best to compensate Annie for 
the grief I had caused her, by talking on 
lively subjects and reading to her. But all 
that night my heart lay heavier within me 
than it had ever done before. 

Though I had never gravely questioned 
that if Mr. Ackland should weary of my 
sister her heart would break, I had always 
the secret notion that I had formed this 
opinion rather from a knowledge of my own 
character than from Annie's. 

I mean to say that, had I been Annie, it 
would have broken my heart for Mr. Ack- 
land to leave me. 

But the tears the poor child had shed, and 
the grief she had so strongly exhibited, had 
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made me see that her love was far wilder, 
far more deep-rooted than I had believed it- 

I cannot exactly give you or define the 
reason for my having thought at the begin- 
ning that any tears she might shed, or any 
passionate emotion she should discover, 
would be the expression of any other senti- 
ment than one which would not long linger 
after it had been betrayed. I knew hers to 
be a superficial character. I believed that 
any tears she might shed would not flow 
from a deep source — ^they could never be 
that sort of tears which are wrung like blood 
from the heart. Of such grief as this I 
believed her incapable. 

Yet something there had been in her 
display of pain, something there had been 
in the cry she uttered when she demanded 
my reason for questioning her love, which 
had greatly affected and startled me. 

No : I could not doubt, after witnessing 
her form at my feet, her sweet head on my 
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lap, that Mr. Ackland's betrayal would 
really break her heart Her posture of pain 
and grief had been a revelation. I could 
fancy her in this attitude telling me her 
Willie had forsaken her. I could fancy her 
broken voice moaning his name, and bab- 
bling like a dying person all the sweet 
secrets they had between them« I could 
fancy her white, forlorn face, the agony in it 
made severer because it was tearless, looking 
up to me with blank, hopeless eyes. 

My imagination terrified me. What 
would I have given for the power to have 
torn my love from my heart and flung it, 
dying, from me ! Yet before my conquering 
passion I felt my powerlessness. That pale, 
swooning, woe-begone presentment of my 
sister which my fancy had raised up could 
not stir the tyrant from the throne it had 
wrested from judgment Alas ! that spirit 
-of love — all unexpressed, all unsuspected as it 
was — was essential to my being. It was a 
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secret, nameless source of life. It was a 
fountain of feelings I durst not choke. 

Yet, I thanked God, it was still in my 
power to keep my secret. Though Mr^ 
Ackland might have guessed the truth in 
some dim way, it was wholly unknown ta 
Annie. Not that its confession could 
positively affect her happiness : my love for 
her Willie, even if he knew it, could not 
make him love her the less ; but I feared she 
would think me cruel and unworthy for 
cherishing a sentiment which her jealoua 
fears might easily convert into a menace and 
a rivalry. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^' Doubly like Echo, sound is lier delight. 
And the last word is her eternal right. 
Is't not enough plagues, wars, and famines rise 
To lash our crimes, but must.our wives be wise ? " 

Young, 

The Langfords, whose name I have elsewhere 
mentioned, have not much to do with thifiJ 
story; but as they sometimes visited us, 
and as we now and then drank tea with 
them, the least I can do is to introduce them 
to you. 

Mrs. Langford was a little, good-natured, 
talkative woman, about fifty years old, who 
made herself conspicuous by going about in 
a bonnet which was no doubt fashionable 
enough in 1809, but which was a little 
passo at the period of this story. She very 
much resembled one of those females whom 
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you may see figuring in the pictures to some 
of Mrs. TroUope's earliest stories. 

Her husband was an Irishman — I should 
say, had been — ^for he had died fifteen years 
before I knew her. He had written a 
couple of novels — one was called **The 
Countess and the Coachman : a Story of 
High Life," (have you ever read it?) — he 
had started three periodicals, all which had 
died ; he had translated La Bruy^re into 
English, which had died too ; had complied 
two volumes of Gems and Beauties, which 
had gone the way of his translation ; and had 
for many years of his life written the leading 
letter (signed Caractacus) in a certain 
weekly paper which had boasted once upon 
a time of a large circulation amongst those 
classes whose particular privilege it is to 
adjust the affairs of the nation, reform the 
criminal code, and depose foreign sovereigns 
over pots of beer in the back parlours of 
public houses. . His genius, which Mrs, 
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Langford assured me was surprisiiig, was: 
not however sufficiently great to keep him 
clear of the Fleet, in which dolefiil abode he 
languished for many a long day ; and at his 
death it is probable that his family would 
have had to take to ballad-singing, or to 
making matches, had not an uncle very 
opportunely died, and bequeathed to the 
poor widow a fortune considerable enough to 
yield her a tolerable income. 

One might have thought that Mrs. Lang- 
ford's experience of literature would have 
kept her quiet on that subject — ^that she 
would have thought any topic more con- 
genial than the topic around* which clustered 
a group of hungry children's faces, and 
which was thrown out into hideous relief — 
the only relief thai perspective ever afforded 
— ^by the gloomy shadow of a debtors' prison. 
Yet it is certain that Mrs. Langford's one 
great subject was literature. Not that the 
dear soul could ever write a letter without 
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committing many horrid blunders. No ; she 
would frankly assure you that she was 
singularly free from the suflfering of know- 
ledge herself — ^that she had sometimes tried 
her hand at poetry, but never got beyond 
the first line — and that, as to prose, though 
she was occasionally inflated with the most 
magnificent ideas, she somehow could never 
contrive to put them into good words. 

Her delight was to talk of her husband's 
genius, of his novels, of his compilations, of 
his occasional verses, and of the great men 
of letters he had introduced her to. She 
had had the honour of curtseying to Tom 
Moore; the poet Wordsworth had once 
called at her lodgings in Southampton-street 
for the loan of an umbrella ; she had made 
tea for Christopher North (she thought it 
more learned to call Professor Wilson by his 
nam de plume), and her husband had once 
taken her to call upon Thomas Campbell — 
whom, by the way, she did not see. 

VOL. !♦ Q 
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I believe Mrs. Langford — thoTigh she was 
an Irislmiaii's wife — ^to have been a strictly 
truthful woman. But even had these little 
recollections of hers, these piquant traditions 
which were the only condiment that gave a 
flavour to her past, been pleasant fancies — 
mere unfulfilled desires — ^I could readily have 
forgiven her. There was something honour- 
able at all events in her loving to talk of 
these great men — ^for great they were. Yes, 
even if her stories had been all her own 
invention, I could have excused and loved 
her for her honourable tergiversation. But 
if, instead of boasting of having met Words- 
worth and Wilson and Moore, she had 
boasted of having met Lord Doodle and 
Earl Scroggin and Viscount Blimderhead 
(like some ladies I know, who would think 
it a finer thing to have been bowed to by a 
lord than to have had Coleridge for a friend, 
or to have known that most estimable of men, 
Kobert Southey), I own I should have hated 
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her, and behind her back called her by as 
many unflattering names as my command 
over the language of contempt could have 
given me. 

But innocent as was poor Mrs. Langford's 
pride, it became a little tiresome before you 
had known her very long. You listened 
with interest at first to her description of 
Wordsworth's venerable form and counteu'- 
ance, of Moore's tiny figure and sparkling 
eyes ; but it became rather too much of a 
good thing when you found these distin- 
guished characters lugged in every five 
minutes, like Charles of Sweden, to point a 
moral or adorn a tale. 

But behind this fluttering and teasing 

vanity was a world of good nature. The 

little woman had contrived to scrape through 

a bitter probation, but those duns and writs 

and executions, those gaunt spectres of 

Hunger and Poverty and Despair, which 

dull the tender sympathies in many breasts, 

q2 
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and make the heart as hard as those which 
ahnost broke it, had only quickened her sen- 
sibility, sharpened her good qualities, and 
made richer and sweeter her share of the 
milk of human kindness. 

Her two daughters — I never met the other 
members of her family — ^were not quite so 
amiable as she was. Khoda, the elder, was 
getting very near to thirty, and carried 
about her a species of protesting air of 
resignation, which told, without the help 
of words, that she wa^, with irritable reluc- 
tance, slowly giving up all notion of ever 
getting married. She had some wit of her 
own, which, I suppose, she inherited from 
her father ; though I will do her the justice 
to say that it was not in any degree acidu- 
lated, as young women's wit generally is, 
by an interminable prospect of virginity. 
But Martha, the next sister, was still pert 
in the hope of marriage, could still toss her 
head and see a joke in an allusion to men, 
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and, though six-and-twenty, carried the 
airiness of the teens in her manners, and 
a gay sophistication not, perhaps, utterly 
unbecoming to her even when you had got 
to know her real age. 

. They lived about a mile from Meadowbank. 
On their first arrival they had called upon 
us, quite dispensing with the fastidious and 
cumbrous etiquette which made it necessary 
for us to be the first callers. We returned 
their visit, and much pleased was I with 
their little house. Small as it was, yet after 
my aunt's lilliputian abode it took in my 
eyes something of the dimensions of a Hall 
or a Seat. I well remember their snug 
parlour. The sober look it had must, I 
think, have been due to Mr. Langford's 
portrait, which gave an almost funeral as- 
pect to the wall against which it hung, 
by reason of the extraordinarily sallow 
face and beery eyes of the man of wit, 
dimly peering out of a pitch-dark back- 
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ground. I believe this picture had under- 
gone as many vicissitudes as the being it 
represented, and could have told — ^had it a 
tongue — some thrilling stories of the scenes 
it had witnessed, and of the company it 
had been introduced to by the himdred- 
and-one pawnbrokers into whose hands it 
had fallen. 

When Mr. Ackland heard of our inti- 
macy with the Langfords, he told us to be 
cautious not to mention his engagement to 
Annie. 

" Martha," said he, " is a terrible chatter- 
box, and it would be all over the place in 
a day." 

I was not likely to speak of it, and I am 
sure Annie wasn't. The one to be feared was 
Aunt Ann, who fell from time to time into 
a kind of doting humour, when she would 
talk without reserve, like a child. However, 
she promised with many a nod and many 
a wise smile to keep her counsel And so 
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she did ; indeed, she was too reserved. She 
feigned an ignorance so profound, that in 
people more sagacious than the Langfords 
she would have been certain to excite sus- 
picion. Whenever Mr. Ackland's name was 
mentioned her face took an expression almost 
meaningless. This expression you may guess 
was pretty often repeated, for the fame of 
Mr. Ackland as the heir of considerable 
riches had got abroad, and Miss Martha for 
one was violently in love. 

I remember the Langfords asked us to tea 
one night. I went, not ill-pleased at any 
change from the tedious monotony which 
my secret feelings were making painfully 
oppressive. Annie was more reluctant. 
She wanted to be with Willie. But she 
had accepted the invitation, and could find 
no excuse to absent hersell Aunt Ann 
went with us, enveloped from head to foot 
in an immense shawL We were getting 
near December now, and the nights were 
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st»m'- rimes as cold as they are in the bleakest 
f^riiiii of that month. 

A xvttiinsr fiiv was the best welcome we 
coulii have i^vived. We found, besides 
Mis. Langfonl and her daughters, a lean 
youn^ curate, who belonged to the church 
the L:jagfoi\ls attended, and his mother, a 
bonv woman with a nose like a hawk's 
beak and a httle hole of a mouth, who 
spoke in short, sharp sentences, as if articu- 
lation gave her pain, and whose comical face 
made her utterances seem very fanny, 
though in any other mouth they would have 
been dull enousrlu 

It was not long before I saw that Mr. 
Lupples, the curate, affected me. He re- 
garded me with a steadfastness which a more 
intelligent eye would have made embarrass- 
ing or even rude, yet was very shy with it, 
and was almost unable to address me, the 
energies he collected for that purpose being 
generally expended on Ehoda or his mother. 
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I was much depressed that evening, 
unaccountably indeed, if I was not to impute 
it to the one cause of my ever-recurring 
melancholy. Otherwise I think I should like 
to have diverted myself with Mr. Lupples. 
Not that I was in any sense a flirt, or had 
the least element of coquetry in my char- 
acter. 

Well, I won't say that. Perhaps I might 
have been able to coquet with a man I dearly 
loved. After all, it is natural for a girl to 
sport with the passion she knows to be 
honest, and which she reciprocates with all 
the strength of her heart. Don't we see 
mothers teasing their babies with kisses ? I 
think it one of the most delicious privileges 
of love to fret the beloved one. But when I 
say that I was not a flirt, I mean I could 
never have carried on those aimless flirtation* 
which I have seen some women make the 
business of their lives. I am a woman, and 
I don't deny that it is very pleasant to have 
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admirers. But in my opinion the only con- 
dition under which it is worth having them 
is — they must come of their accord, K 
they are only to l^e brought to my side by 
the solicitation of smiles or glances, let them 
keep oS. For in this case the attractions 
which brought them will have to be con- 
tinued, and probably increased, in order to 
detain them. But in the other case, a girl 
is not put to any trouble to keep the men 
about her. 

Annie whispered to me that I had made 
a conquest, and asked if I had a mind to 
amuse myself and her. The child had littie 
idea of the thoughts that were in my head« 
As I looked into her face with a forced 
smile, I remember the sudden strong emotion 
that took me — ^the deep envy of her great 
happiness — of her secure dream of love — 
which rushed upon me, and made my mood 
stern for the time. 

When we had drunk tea a round game 
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was proposed. What would country people 
do without cards ? I don't suppose there is 
a more difficult task in the world than the 
task of amusing a few people whom you 
have asked to drink tea with you. If scan- 
dal were inexhaustible the labour would be 
diminished. But you can't continue agree- 
ing from six till ten with Miss Prue that 
Mrs. Prim masks, under an affectation of 
religion, a selfish nature, for, when that 
is granted, there is an end of Mrs. Prim. 
Nor can you make much conversational 
capital out of the naked-and-not-ashamed 
flirtations of Miss Hoydon with Captain 
Spanker; nor of the odious stinginess of 
the opulent brewer, Mr. Vatt; nor of the 
questionable intimacy between Mrs. Saintley 
•and her singing-master. I saw all this 
attempted that night, but it did not last 
over an hour. The mild Mr. Lupples kept 
up the ball the longest, but he dropped it at 
last with a grin when, having flimg it over 
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ground. I believe this picture had under- 
gone as many vicissitudes as the being it 
represented, and could have told — had it a 
tongue— some thrilling stories of the scenes 
it had witnessed, and of the company it 
had been introduced to by the himdred- 
and-one pawnbrokers into whose hands it 
had fallen. 

When Mr. Ackland heard of our inti- 
macy with the Langfords, he told us to be 
cautious not to mention his engagement to 
Annie. 

** Martha," said he, " is a terrible chatter- 
box, and it would be all over the place in 
a day." 

I was not likely to speak of it, and I am 
sure Annie wasn't. The one to be feared was 
Aunt Ann, who fell from time to time into 
a kind of doting humour, when she would 
talk without reserve, like a child. However, 
she promised with many a nod and many 
a wise smile to keep her counsel And so 
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she did ; indeed, she was too reseirved. She 
feigned an ignorance so profound, that in 
people more sagacious than the Langfords 
she would have been certain to excite sus- 
picion. Whenever Mr. Ackland's name was 
mentioned her face took an expression almost 
meaningless. This expression you may guess 
was pretty often repeated, for the fame of 
Mr. Ackland as the heir of considerable 
riches had got abroad, and Miss Martha for 
one was violently in love. 

I remember the Langfords asked us to tea 
one night. I went, not Hi-pleased at any 
change from the tedious monotony which 
my secret feelings were making painfully 
oppressive. Annie was more reluctant. 
She wanted to be with Willie. But she 
had accepted the invitation, and could find 
no excuse to absent herself. Aunt Ann 
went with us, enveloped from head to foot 
in an immense shawL We were getting 
near December now, and the nights were 
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Bometimes as cold as they are in the bleakest 
period of that month. 

A roaring fire was the best welcome we 
could have received. We found, besides 
Mrs. Langford and her daughters, a lean 
young curate, who belonged to the church 
the Langfords attended, and his mother, a 
bony woman with a nose like a hawk's 
beak and a little hole of a mouth, who 
spoke in short, sharp sentences, as if articu- 
lation gave her pain, and whose comical face 
made her utterances seem very funny, 
though in any other mouth they would have 
been dull enough. 

It was not long before I saw that Mr. 
Lupples, the curate, affected me. He re- 
garded me with a steadfastness which a more 
intelligent eye would have made embarrass- 
ing or even rude, yet was very shy with it, 
and was almost unable to address me, the 
energies he collected for that purpose being 
generally expended on Ehoda or his mother. 
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I was much depressed that evening, 
unaccountably indeed, if I was not to impute 
it to the one cause of my ever-recurring 
melancholy. Otherwise I think I should like 
to have diverted myself with Mr. Lupples. 
Not that I was in any sense a flirt, or had 
the least element of coquetry in my char- 
acter. 

Well, I won't say that. Perhaps I might 
have been able to coquet with a man I dearly 
loved. After all, it is natural for a girl to 
sport with the passion she knows to be 
honest, and which she reciprocates with all 
the strength of her heart. Don't we see 
mothers teasing their babies with kisses ? I 
think it one of the most deUcious privileges 
of love to fret the beloved one. But when I 
say that I was not a flirt, I mean I could 
never have carried on those aimless flirtation* 
which I have seen some women make the 
business of their lives. I am a woman, and 
I don't deny that it is very pleasant to have 
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«dinirt*r«. But in my opinion the only con- 
ilition uiuUt which it is worth having them 
is- they must romo of their accord, K 
thry art* only to Ix^ brought to my side by 
tlio solicitation of smiles or glances, let them 
krep off. For in this case the attractions 
whi(^h brought tliom will have to be con- 
tinu(Hl» and prol>ably increased, in order ta 
<lotain tliom. But in the other case, a gid 
is not put to any trouble to keep the men 
alnrnt Ikt, 

Annio whispered to me that I had made 
n concpiest', iuul disked if I had a mind to 
4unus(»> mym^f juul her. The child had little 
idea of the thoughts that were in my head« 
As I looked into her face with a forced 
smile, I remember the sudden strong emotion 
that took me — the deep envy of her great 
happiness — of her secure dream of love — 
which rushed upon me, and made my mood 
stem for the time. 

When we had drunk tea a roimd game 
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was proposed. What would country people 
do without cards ? I don't suppose there is 
a more difficult task in the world than the 
task of amusing a few people whom you 
have asked to drink tea with you. If scan- 
dal were inexhaustible the labour would be 
diminished. But you can't continue agree- 
ing from six till ten with Miss Prue that 
Mrs. Prim masks, under an ajffectation of 
rehgion, a selfish nature, for, when that 
is granted, there is an end of Mrs. Prim. 
Nor can you make much conversational 
capital out of the naked-and-not-ashamed 
flirtations of Miss Hoydon with Captain 
Spanker; nor of the odious stinginess of 
the opulent brewer, Mr. Vatt; nor of the 
questionable intimacy between Mrs. Saintley 
•and her singing-maater. I saw all this 
attempted that night, but it did not last 
over an hour. The mild Mr. Lupples kept 
up the ball the longest, but he dropped it at 
last with a grin when, having flung it over 
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to his mother, he found that she did not 
return it. 

Perhaps the poverty of the attempt was 
due to the meagreness of the society in that 
phice. Civilities were not largely exchanged 
amongst the residents. There were not 
more than half-a-dozen dinner-parties given 
in the year. People were hardly friendly 
enough to hate each other, and in the 
absence of intimacy it was not easy for 
scandal to make any remarkable discoveries, 
Mr. Lupples knew most, because he went 
about most. He had also an observing eye 
in the pulpit, though it was a very shy 
one out of it. Consequently, he could tell 
you a good deal about the people's dress 
in church, and how certain young ladies 
conducted themselves there, and what bare-* 
faced flirtations went on in the big deep 
pews. 

All this small-talk slipped out of our 
memories after we sat down to cards. 
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Avarice now took the place of scandal, and 
was very fiercely impersonated by Mrs. 
Lupples, whose hawk-like nose pointed with 
remorseless persistency at the pool, and who 
scraped, with yellow fingers, her counters 
into a pile under her elbow, and hid ner- 
vously in her pocket the sixpences she 
changed her wiimings into. I am afraid 
that I was the innocent cause of Mr. Lup- 
ples's ill-luck. He watched me when he 
ought to have watched the game, though 
he probably consoled himself with his 
mother's good fortune, and with remember- 
ing that what he lost would still remain 
in the family. 

When we had done with cards we broke 
into groups. Mrs. Langford kept me talk- 
ing some time on literature, a subject of 
which I was ignorant enough — ^from Mrs. 
Langford's standpoint. I knew nothing of 
printers, nor of proofs, nor of bookmaking. 
But happily I could talk with her about 
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Moon^'rt and Wilson's and Wordsworth's 
pootry. 

**Ah!" nho cried, "my poor husband 
UHod to wiy tlint Wordsworth was the 
jjn^atoHt. po(M. lh(^ world overproduced. But, 
do you know, I tliink ho admired him more 
for what ho thought him capable of doing 
than for what lie had done. Such a genius 
OH WOH ihow 1 My dear, I reckon it the 
j>n>ud(^Ht nioniont of my life when, stepping 
into a ba(»k^room, I produced my husband's 
utubn^Ua, and hiuidcd it to the great man 
who Htood in the passage, too wet to intrude, 
and looking as mild and humble as Mr, 
IiU|)i)livs yondor." 

*M)id you over meet any other distin- 
guishod poi^sourt besides the gentleman you 
sonvotinios mention ? " I asked. 

** A crowd, my dear, a crowd. But they 
were not all so celebrated. But don't you 
think it enough for me to have known 
Wordsworth ? The rare excellence that man 
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alone embodied must have appeased. thQ 
most ravenous appetite. All, my dear, I 
wish you had known Mr. Langford," con- 
tinued she, casting an eye upon the sombre 
picture. " He was a wonderful man — a true 
genius. He would think no more of knocks 
ing off a copy of verses than you would of 
hemming a pocket-handkerchief. And to 
hear him read what he wrote ! Did you 
ever meet with his novels ? " 

" I am sorry to say I never did.'* 
" I wonder at that. I wish I had copies, 
to lend you ; but, unfortunately, I somehow 
mislaid them both some years ago, and 
though I have hunted high and low, 
searched through at least fifty book-cata- 
logues, and even advertised for them in a 
literary paper, I have been unable to pro- 
cure a single copy. Between you and me, 
my idea is that those who possess them 
value them too highly to part with them. 
But if they knew I was the author's wife I 
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Moore's and Wilson's and Wordsworth's 
poetry. 

** Ah ! " she cried, " my poor husband 
used to say that Wordsworth was the 
greatest poet the world ever produced. But, 
do you know, I think he admired him more 
for what he thought him capable of doing 
than for what he had done. Such a genius 
as was there ! My dear, I reckon it the 
proudest moment of my life when, stepping 
into a back-room, I produced my husband's 
umbrella, and handed it to the great man 
who stood in the passage, too wet to intrude, 
and looking as mild and humble as Mr, 
Lupples yonder." 

"Did you ever meet any other distin- 
guished persons besides the gentleman you 
sometimes mention ? " I asked. 

** A crowd, my dear, a crowd. But they 
were not all so celebrated. But don't you 
think it enough for me to have known 
Wordsworth ? The rare excellence that man 
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great man once showed him an article that 
had appeared in the Edinburgh Eeview, in 
which some poor creature had called his ode 
on the immortality of the soul incompre- 
hensible rubbish. Mr. Wordsworth pen- 
sively pointed to it and exclaimed in a 
solemn voice, * It is the fate of genius to 
be misunderstood.' Mr. Langford never 
forgot that deep and wise remark; and 
whenever a nasty spiteful criticism ap- 
peared on his books, he would exclaim, 
with the same tragic emphasis Mr. Words- 
worth had employed, * It is the fate of 
genius to be misunderstood.' " 

I could not see anything very wonderful 
in Wordsworth's remarks, but I did not say 
so. In my desire to be amiable I appeared 
too much impressed-for my own comfort, at 
least, since, finding me a good listener, she 
detained me for twenty minutes after this 
with a discourse on her husband's genius, 
Moore's small figure, and Wilson's robust 

VOL» I, R 
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form. She also entertained me with a circum- 
stantial accoimt of an oyster supper which 
her husband once gave to a select party of 
literary geniuses at his lodgings in South- 
ampton-street, repeated his jokes and laughed 
at them hysterically, though I believe her 
Hlarity was less genuine than the expression 
of a deferential respect for the departed 
wit, since the jokes, with the exception of 
one, were singularly poor and pointless, and 
that tone I afterwards discovered was 
Sydney Smith's. 

I was at last rescued by a somewhat vio- 
lent altercation at the other end of the room 
between Aunt Ann, Mrs. Lupples, and her 
son the curate. They were discussing some 
religious question. My aunt, whether from 
conviction, or irritability, or forgetfulness, 
had advanced a heterodox opinion. Mr. 
Lupples had sharply taken her up. My aimt, 
enraged at the pert language of the curate, 
had retorted with acrimony. And Mrs. Lup- 
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pies, sympathizing of course with her son, 
had changed the discussion into a TnMee by 
plunging roughly in it, applying at the same 
time a hard word to my aunt's opinions. 
. ** Ketract that, or I leave the house ! " 
cried my aunt shrilly. 

" It is I who should leave the house," re- 
torted Mrs. Lupples. ^* I think it most pre- 
sumptuous, ma'am, in any one to contradict 
a clergyman of the Church of England." 

" A fig for your opinion ! " shrilled my 
aunt, purple in the face. "There's more 
theology in my little finger than all that 
your son's head ever lost and now carries 
put together." 

At this juncture Mrs. Lupples stepped in 
with clasped hands. 

" Dear Miss Wyat, do not excite yourself* 
Mrs. Lupples, pray be calm. Mr, Lupples, I 
was going to ask " 

*' You've outlived your sense of shame, 

ma'am," cried Mrs. Lupples to my aunt. 

b2 
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whether you have brought- 



interposed Mrs. Langford« 

" And you have never had any shame to 
outlive ! " returned my aunt. 

" your flute ? " exclaimed poor Mrs. 

Langford. 

" No ; I left it behind me/' answered the 
curate doggedly. 

" I shouldn't look for my betters among 
the Wyats ! " cried Mrs. Lupples, with a 
cutting toss of the head. 

"You may find your betters without 
going nearly so high as the Wyats/' retorted 
my aunt pantingly. 

" Who will sing a song ? " asked Mrs. 
Langford, looking beseechingly around. 

"Mr. Lupples/' said I, "pray compose 
your mother. Aunt, dear aunt, this display 
of temper is reaJly most uixdigmfieA" 

" She called me " panted my aunt 

" What you deserved ! " cried Mrs. Lup- 
ples. 
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'' Mr. Lupples," exclaimed Mrs. Langford, 
"if this continues, I shall hold you res- 
ponsible." 

"But pray consider," cried the curate, 
" that I have been called an idiot." 

" Who called you an idiot ? " I asked. 

"Your aunt said her finger held more 
theology than my head," replied Mr. Lupples, 
pale with wrath. 

" Nonsense," said Mrs. Langford. " We 
talk a great deal of stuff when we are excited. 
Did you tell me that you had brought your 
flute with you ? " 

" No," answered he sullenly ; "I told you 
I had left it behind." 

" Then Ehoda will sing us a song," said 
Mrs. Langford. 

And Ehoda went to the piano and 
hammered upon it violently with the 
obvious intention of precluding by the 
uproar all possibility of the quarrel being 
renewed. The noise was well-intentioned 
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admirers. But in my opinion the only con- 
dition under which it is worth having them 
is — they must come of their accord. K 
they are only to be brought to my side by 
the solicitation of smiles or glances, let them 
keep off For in this case the attractions 
which brought them will have to be con- 
tinued, and probably increased, in order to 
detain them. But in the other case, a girl 
is not put to any trouble to keep the men 
about her. 

Annie whispered to me that I had made 
a conquest, and asked if I had a mind to 
amuse myself and her. The child had little 
idea of the thoughts that were in my head* 
As I looked into her face with a forced 
smile, I remember the sudden strong emotion 
that took me — ^the deep envy of her great 
happiness — of her secure dream of love — 
which rushed upon me, and made my mood 
fttem for the time. 

When we had drunk tea a round game 
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"What's your idea of a handsome man, 
Miss Wyat ? " 

" Oh/' said I, " ideas of that kind must 

m 

come from without. You must meet with a 
handsome man before you can have an idea 
of one." 

" Have you never met one ? " 

" Until I was twenty years old," I an- 
swered, evasively, " I lived with an aunt in 
a place much duller than Meadowbank. 
Pray, how many handsome men have you 
here ? " 

" One only," she answered, clasping her 
hands fervently ; " but then he is the hand- 
somest man in the world Surely you know 
him?" 

" Do you mean Mr. Trupell ? " I inquired, 
naming a very plain gentleman. 

" No, no 1 I mean Mr. Ackland." 

I wanted to change the subject, so I said, 
** As to beauty, I agree with Mrs. Primrose, 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, that ' Handsome is 
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to his mother, he found that she did not 
return it. 

Perhaps the poverty of the attempt was 
due to tlie meagreneas of the society in that 
place. Civilities were not largely exchanged 
amons^st the residents. There were not 
more than h;ilf-a-dozen dinner-parties given 
in the ye;ir. People were hardly friendly 
enough to hate each other, and in the 
absence of intimacy it was not easy for 
scandal to make any remarkable discoveries. 
Mr, Lupples knew most, because he went 
about most. He had also an observing eye 
in the pulpit, though it was a very shy 
one out of it Consequently, he could tell 
you a good deal about the people's dress 
in church, and how certain yoimg ladies 
conducted themselves there, and what bare- 
faced flirtations went on in the big deep 
pews. 

All this small-talk slipped out of our 
memories after we sat down to cards. 
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Avarice now took the place of scandal, and 
was very fiercely impersonated by Mrs. 
Lupples, whose hawk-like nose pointed with 
remorseless persistency at the pool, and who 
scraped, with yellow fingers, her counters 
into a pHe under her elbow, and hid ner- 
vously in her pocket the sixpences she 
changed her winnings into. I am afraid 
that I was the innocent cause of Mr. Lup- 
ples's ill-luck. He watched me when he 
ought to have watched the game, though 
he probably consoled himself with his 
mother's good fortune, and with remember- 
ing that what he lost would still remain 
in the family. 

When we had done with cards we broke 
into groups. Mrs. Langford kept me talk- 
ing some time on literature, a subject of 
which I was ignorant enough — ^from Mrs. 
Langford's standpoint. I knew nothing of 
printers, nor of proofs, nor of bookmaking. 
But happily I could talk with her about 
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tiiat handsome does/ Your sister Ehoda haa 
a very nice touch on the piano. I wish she 
would play something more." 

But she was not to be diverted from her 
topic. 

"Do you know," said she, bending her 
head and lowering her voice into a coniB- 
dential whisper, ** that — ^that I am really 
desperately smitten with Mr. Ackland ? We 
used to play with him when we were little 
things ; but we have lost sight of each other 
now for many years. I met him the other 
day, and I knew who it was directly. We 
had a chat, but he is very reserved. Yet 
how handsome ! Oh, Miss Wyat, do you 
know anything about him ? " 

" In what way ? " I asked uneasily. " I 
know that he is the son of Squire Ackland, 
a rich old gentleman — ^that he is young, and 
tolerably good-looking. Is that what you 
mean ? " 

'*No. I mean," she said with a little 
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blush, " have you heard — ever heard — ^if — if 
— oh dear me 1 how shall I put it ? " 

" Do you want to know if he is married ? '^ 

"Is he?'' 

" I really don't know." 

" I didn't mean to ask that. I meant, is^ 
he in love ? " 

" My dear Miss Langford, how should I 
tell ? do you think he would make me hia 
confidante, even if we were sufficiently 
intimate to justify the exchange of confi- 
dences ? " 

" Well, I have heard^ " 

She paused. I said, 

" What have you heard ? " 

" That he is spooney on a certain young 
lady — " She paused again, looking at me 
interrogatively. 

" Nonsense," I said. '' The people gossip 
here abominably. At least," I added rather 
confused, " I should say they do, to judge 
from our friends the Luppleses." 
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" But what is it to you if they gossip of 
this stranger ? " she inquired sharply. 

" Come, then, tell me what they say." 

She shook her head slyly. 

" Ah, Miss Wyat, it is not fair of you to 
pretend to be ignorant You say you don't 
know, indeed ! How can you torment me 
with doubts, knowing that I am really in 
love with this man ? " 

" I do not torment you." 

** I want you to tell me if his affections 
are really engaged." 

**Why don't you ask himf He would 
know better than I." 

" Oh, you will do quite as well — ^perhaps 
better." 

"Do please explain," said I a little im- 
patiently, for we were on delicate ground, 
and I wanted to get off it as soon as I could. 

** Explain ! what an idea to ask me to 
explain 1 But since you will have it from 
my lips, I hear he is in love with you." 
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" With me ! " I exclaimed, turning pale. 

Then instantly conceiving that she had 
heard some report of his being in love with 
a Miss Wyat (though I could not guess how 
the report had got about), I mastered myself, 
and said, 

" Be quite sure that whoever has told you 
that has told you a fib." 

" Then I am privileged to hope ? " 

" I give you full permission. You have 
nothing to fear from me." 

She looked at me curiously, as if she dis- 
trusted me. 

*' How stupid I am not to see that you arc 
joking," she suddenly said. 

I can assure you I am perfectly serious." 
Do you really say he has never made 
love to you ? " 

" Upon my word. Miss Langford, you are 
wonderftdly sceptical" 

" Why I ask is because I was told for cer- 
tain that he was dreadfully spooney on you." 
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" If you mean by ' spooney ' that he is in 
love with me, I can only repeat that you are 
mistaken," I answered, still persuaded that 
report had confounded me with Annie. 

" Yet it was you — ^the elder — ^the dark 
one — Dora — not Annie." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Do you know Mr. Lambton ? " 

" I have heard Mr. Ackland speak of him,, 
but I have never met him." 

" He is a great friend of ours, and he is 
also a great friend of WUUe Ackland. Well, 
he declared to me the other day that Will, 
as he caUs him, has quite lost his heart to 
Dora Wyat." 

I bit my lip, looking steadfastly at her. 

'* This made me very jealous," continued 
she ; *^ but I wouldn't make up my mind to 
believe it. So I asked him how he knew. 
He replied, ' I had always an idea he was 
sweet on the little one,' meaning your sister ; 
* but the other night, when I was smoking a 
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cigar with him at his house, he aU at once 
told me that he was made wretched by 
having faUen in love with the wrong 
woman, and that Dora and not Annie Wyat 
was his real love. I have no business to teU 
you this,' said Mr. Lambton, * for he told it to 
me as a great secret But there's no resist- 
ing your curiosity — and besides, I thought it 
best to put an end to your hopes ; for if ever 
a man' was desperately in love with a woman. 
Master Will is that man, and Miss Dora 
Wyat is that woman.' Those were pretty 
well his words. He then asked me about 
you, and showed so much curiosity, that I 
fully believed he spoke the truth. Will you 
pretend to be ignorant after this ? " 

I caught the words but not the meaning of 
her question, for the room suddenly spun 
around me, and I had to lean back in my 
chair. It was wonderfully fortunate that 
just at that moment Mrs. Langford called 
to her daughter from the other side of the 
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room, which drew her attention away from 
me, and gave me time to rally. 

When she turned to me again I had 
recovered my composure. 

" Ah, I see how it is I '* she said, bending 
her head to peer into my face which I had 
inclined forwards. 

** Come," I exclaimed, " let us have done 
with this nonsense. Do you see how late it is 
getting ? we have a long walk, and I really 
think Aunt Ann has forgotten the hour.'* 

So saying, I left her and went over to my 
aunt, who was still chatting with Mrs. Lang-* 
ford. On my drawing her attention to the 
time, my aunt jumped up, and was going 
at once, but Mrs. Langford insisted on our 
remaining for a little supper which she had 
prepared for us. 

It would have been rude to have resisted 
an invitation urged with much warmth of 
hospitality; but on quitting my aunt I took 
care to avoid Martha by joining Annie, 
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You may believe that the young lady's 
gossip had given me a violent inclination for 
thought, and I would have given a good deal 
to be alone. But I resolutely subdued re- 
flection. It needed a supreme effort of my 
will, but I triumphed. I threw myself into 
the conversation that was going forward be- 
tween Ehoda Langford and Annie, and 
talked more in ten minutes than I had 
talked all that evening. Martha went to the 
piano, and began to play to herself, and wa» 
presently joined by Mr. Lupples. I was glad 
to see her occupied. I had no wish that she 
should join us, lest some unlucky question^ 
some significant remark, should hint the 
topic we had been discussing to Annie. 

We left very shortly after supper. How 
perfectly I recall that walk home! The. 
night was clear and cold. There was a 
waning moon, standing red in a sky briUiant 
with stars. Annie and I walked on either 
side of Aunt Ann, who grumbled under- 
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neath her thick shawl at Mrs. Lupples' 
unladylike conduct and language, and the 
curate's shallow knowledge. 

Annie was silent So was L Her 
thoughts were doubtless with Willie. Were 
mine ? . . . . 

How could she help thinking of him? 
There was not a star in the sky that did 
not recall him — that did not stand like the 
eternal, brilliant memorial of some sweet 
vow, some loving word, some rapt embrace. 
Glancing at her from time to time, I saw 
that she frequently looked upwards. Ay, 
in her heart, with him was the divine asso- 
ciation of starlight and stillness. Those orbs 
must needs be dear to her, for under them 
what things had he not spoken to her ? 
How often had he looked upon them, turn- 
ing his eyes bright with their lustre upon 
hers, until the delicate radiance melted into 
the more beautiful glow of passion, purified 
by the loveliness that inspired it ! 
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Meanwhile Aunt Ann growled under her 
immense shawl — 

"A bold, impudent woman, made impu- 
dent by stupidity. That wretched son is 
fitter to open pews than to preach to them. 
Why do they ordain such creatures ? How 
could such a thing as he benefit my immortal 
soul ? I want light — could he shed it ? I 
" want comfort — could he impart it ? He 
might find a little light in a bottle of spirits 
— ^but the true light of the Spirit can never 
be his. What would be our chance of reach- 
ing heaven if we depended upon such crea- 
tures as he to show the way ? A sign-board 
pointing up would be a better guide. Fd as 
lief follow it, I say.'' 

We reached home. 

" Here's a letter for you, Annie," said I, 
taking an envelope from the dining-room 
table, and reading the inscription by the 
light of the fire. 

She knelt and held the letter close 
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to the grate, too impatient to wait for a 

candle. 

** It is from Willie 1 " she exclaimecL 
She tore open the letter, read it, and 

instantly cried, 

" Good heaven 1 old Mr. Ackland died 

this afternoon at a quarter-past five/' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

*' From dime to dime ptirsue the scene, 
And mark in all thy spacious way 
Where'er the tyrant, Man, has been. 
There Peace, the cherub, cannot stay.'' 

CampbdL 

^' What ! " cried my aunt, " old Mr. Ack- 
land dead ? '' 

After which we stood silent, striving to 
icatch sight of each other's face in the flicker- 
ing firelight. 

"Come, light the lamp, Dora," said my 
aunt; " it's under your nose." 

I did as she bid me. It was still com- 
paratively early — half-past ten — but the 
servant had gone to bed. 

My aunt threw her great shawl over the 

back of a chair and seated herself. 

s2 
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"Well," cried she, toasting her hands at 
the fire, " this is news ! " 

I felt chilly, and drew to the ruddy grate. 
Annie remained standing at the table, with 
her eyes fixed on the letter. 

" News, indeed ! '* continued my aunt. 
" So the old man has gone at last ! Hell 
not want his money now, neither wiU it 
matter to him whom his sonmarriea'' 

She fell iQto deep thought. 

"I wonder if Mr. Ackland feels his loss 
much ? " said I, after a pause. 

** Why should he ? " asked Annie, coming 
forward. " His father never treated him well ; 
and really, I should not wish him to be so 
great a hypocrite as to pretend to be sorry.'* 

" Sorry 1 " exclaimed my aunt, suddenly 
waking up ; " he'll not be sorry. Shall he 
be sorry to come into a handsome fortune, 
with the privilege of marrying the girl he 
loves ?....! suppose he'll ask us to fix 
the day now." 
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Annie hung her heaxi, but her pleasure 
was so great that she broke into a little 
laugh. 

" I shaU oppose a fine wedding, if he 
suggests it/' continued my aunt, pushing 
her spectacles on to her forehead and rub- 
bing her eyes. "TU not sanction any 
trumpery, nor bridesmaids, nor the like." 

" But if he insists ? '' said L 

" I can insist as well as he, child. It 
won't trouble me who marries them, for I 
have no Mends among the clergy here ; but 
I have made up my mind to a quiet wed^ 
ding — ^a bonnet- wedding, as my mother used 
to call it. Let him take her arm, walk over 
to the chiurch that may please him, and you 
and I, Dora, will follow behind. The clerk 
can give her away, and we can witness tiie 
ceremony. We'll toast them in a glass of 
wine here, and then good-night. Don't in- 
terrupt, child," cried she to Annia ** I am 
an older woman than you^ and know that 
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tlieie kn't one grain of use or value in that 

combeisciDe paraj^ieniaHa widi wliich people 

transfonn an agieeaUe ceremony into a 

ludeons ordeaL Besides — besides, I am too 

<dd to nndeigo any&tigae. I couldn't sit 

through a l<Hig faieakfaist And where could 

we have it ? and whom could we ask to it ? 

m allow that Willie may have some relatives 

and Mends — but we have none. And — 

don't think me a cynic — Tm. not a cynic, 

but an old woman who hasn't lived without 

observing pretty narrowly — ^and I know this,. 

that the only use of firiends at a marriage is 

that they may make the bride presents. That 

is why people are generally asked to those 

ceremonies. It's the same with christen- 

ings; and there's not a godfather nor god* 

mother on whose mind the silver cup or 

forks and spoons don't weigh much more 

heavily than the obligations their sponsor* 

ships impose on them. But let me tell you 

this — ^that at a marriage, as at a christening;. 
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neither tie bride nor her friends ever forget 
the guest that comes empty-handed. Annie, 
will you please fetch the kettle from the 
kitchen? ITl have a little hot whiskey. 
Eeally, this news has quite excited me/' 

The steaming draught that Annie brewed 
calmed her a little, and turned the sharp 
edge of her mood. She grew more maternal, 
and seemed to find something affecting in the 
prospect of Annie's leaving her at last. She 
called her to her side, and stroked her hair 
quite tenderly, and spoke to her in a rather 
broken voice. But Annie was serenely 
happy. The time for which she had waited 
so long and so eagerly was drawing near. 
She was soon to be always with that dear 
one in whose society alone she could find 
i^eal happiness. 

She was too happy to talk. Her joy made 
ter pensive. I could see that she never once 
&ought on the occasium of her pleasure — on 
the old man lying dead. That death would 
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linvo trouliUnl her, I believe^ had Ae hnagmfJ 
it hiul (UiUHcul Horrow to the boil But Ihe 
(HH)] way ill which Mn Ackland had invari- 
ably H{H)k(»n of hiB approaching release fitmi 
tl)u (liHagrcHMtblc projects of his hihi^, aataafied 
\iov tlutt Uuiro would be little in his heart to 
itall for hi\t Hympathy. 

I wiiM ghul to find her so quiet I had 
fully i»xpcH!tc»d to be kept awake by her talk 
until a lut() hour. Of course we conveised 
a littlo wlum we were in our bedroom, but 
hco* fc^w romarkn only illustrated her thought^ 
fuliumM and abHtraction. 

8hn Hnid to mc\ 

•*1 wondor if Willie will call here to- 
morrow ? I am afraid his father's death 
will kocip liim away." 

*' You muHt not expect to see much of him 
until aftc»r the funeral/' I replied, 

** 1 shim't know what to do without hinu'* 

** A short absence will make your meeting 
more sweet" 
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"That is poor consolation, Dora. Our 
meetings cannot be made more sweet to me 
than they are now." 

" Surely/' I said, " you can dispense with 
him for a few days, especially now that you 
know there no longer exists any hindrance 
to your marriage." 

She smiled at this. 

" Yes," she replied, " we shall soon meet, 
never to part again until one of us dies. 
That thought makes me very happy, Dora. 
I wish you had the same prospect as myself. 
I mean, I wish you were going to marry 
some one you dearly loved. It would add 
to my happiness to feel that we were both 
going to be happy together." 

" We can't always have what we want," 
I answered, extinguishing the light 

We did not speak after this, and soon 
after I knew she had fallen asleep, by her 
r^ular breathing. 

I dare say I might have fallen asleep too 
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had the candle been left burning, but dark- 
ness always made my mind busy. I may 
plead that I had something to think of. Up 
to that moment I had resolutely subdued 
my thoughts. I did not dare think before 
Annie or my aunt. Now I might indulge 
myself. 

I did so— lying broad awake, hearing the 
clock below strike its silver chimes — ^until 
the dawn made the blinds grey, and set the 
birds twittering in the chiU, cheerless light. 

The words which Martha Langford had 
spoken had been a revelation to me. A 
conviction had come to me with them — a 
conviction that owed nothing to my vanity 
nor to my hopes, but which partook of some- 
thing of the character of an inspiration — ^the 
conviction that Mr. Ackland loved me. 

The resolute way in which he had shimned 
ine — ^his furtive glances — ^his earnest, serious, 
speeches — ^his manner, that was embarrassed 
at times — ^the strange gaze he would often 
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fasten upon Annie in my presence — ^all this, 
and much more which served only to com- 
plicate the conundrum, would have remained 
an enigma to me but for what Martha Lang- 
ford had said. But she had given me the 
key. It was all as intelligible to me now as 
written words. 

Loving him as I did, it startled me to 
think that I should have wanted the sym- 
pathy to detect his love beneath his masquer- 
ade costume of indiflference. But I may guess 
that my penetration was dulled by my re- 
solution not to witness in his behaviour 
anything but the most perfect devotion to 
Annie. 

Thinking on his love made me as glad at 
first as though there were no obstacle to my 
passion. 

Then the emotion was turned into one of 
such poignant despair that I sat upright in 
my bed, and pressed my hands to my brow 
to soften the pain of the throbbing temples. 
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I lay back presently and tried to sleep- 
tried to clear my mind of thought, and to 
fall vacantly into unconsciousness. But 
those efforts made to check the imagina- 
tion very often serve to inflame it, as a run- 
away horse is sometimes maddened by a too 
^eat tension of the reins. 

A picture which fancy had of late made 
familiar to me, uprose — ^the picture of my 
sister, pale, broken-hearted, drooping. The 
woe in her eyes reproached me. Her tear- 
less smile, more unspeakably pathetic than 
any demonstration of grief, lacerated my 
heart. 

I clasped my hands and swore, calling 
upon God to hear me, that I would be true 
to Annie, though my life—or, what was 
more than my life, my love — should be the 
price of my fidelity. 

I know not whether my conviction of Mr. 
Ackland's love would have been sufficiently 
strong to have withstood a cool logical in- 
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quiry. I dare say it might have been weak- 
ened by such questions as my aunt, for 
instance, could have put. 

By such questions as these : 

" Can you believe Martha Langford to 
have accurately reported what Mr. Lambton 
said-presuming him to have said anything 
of Mr. Ackland's love at all ? 

" And can you believe that Mr. Lambton 
truly reported the language of Mr. Ackland, 
supposing Mr. Ackland to have been so in- 
discreet as to have betrayed the love which 
he pretended required so much secrecy ? 

" And can you believe that Mr. Ackland 
would care to take a young fellow like Mr. 
Lambton into his confidence, and tell him so 
great a secret as this — ^for a great secret it is 
made; first, by the necessity of concealing 
his love for Annie from the world, and 
secondly, by the greater necessity of his con- 
cealing his love for Dora from Annie ? " 

But no such questions as these vexed me. 
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i was as convinced that Mr. Ackland 
passionately loved me as I had been before 
convinced that he had passionately loved 
Annie. 

And in that conviction I registered a 
secret vow that, come what might, I never 
would prove the rival of my sister or suffer 
my love for her Willie to cause her a single 
pang. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

'^ ' Tis not the loss of love's assurancej 
It is not doubting what thou art, 
But 'tis the too too long endurance 
Of absence that afiflicts my heart. 
Absence ! is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light, or life, or breath ? 
Tis Lethe's gloom, but not its quiet — 
The pain without the peace of death." 

Ccm^heU, 

The morning came and fomid me pale and 
weary. Annie noticed my looks, and asked 
what ailed me ? I told her that I had passed 
a bad night, and imputed it to Mrs, 
Langford's claret (of which I had barely 
taken half a wine-glass). 

This satisfied easy-minded Annie, who 
straightway declared that she too had drunk 
some of that claret, and thought that it had 
a very nasty taste. 

It is somewhat remarkable that good news 
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almost never finds us in a condition to 
appreciate it. I believe that Aunt Ann in 
her soul had been looking forward to Mr. 
Ackland's death with a greater degree of 
interest than she, as a placid Christian, 
would care to have been accredited with. 
She had lived long enough in the world to 
know the wisdom of the adage, " There is 
many a slip ^twixt the cup and the lip.'' 
She had a reasonable apprehension of the 
incertitude of so young a man's love as Mr. 
Ackland's, even when inspired by such 
beauty as Annie's, and was consequently 
anxious for that obstacle to be removed 
which had not only delayed their union, but 
imposed upon her the unpalatable obligation 
of secrecy. 

That obstacle being now removed and the 
marriage being as practicable as anything 
can well be, you would reasonably expect to 
have found the old lady quite gay over the 
fulfibnent of her wishes. 
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But you would have been disappointed. 

When I met her next morning, I found 
her as sour and depressed as though a great 
calamity had befallen her. I fancied she 
might have fought over again in her dreams 
the battle she had waged with the Luppleses : 
and if I did not hit the truth, I was pretty 
near it, for the subject was on her mind, if 
it had not turned her sleep into a nightmare. 

" To think," she grumbled, squeamishly 
sipping the creamy top of a new-laid egg, 
" to think that I should live to have been 
insulted by such a woman as Mrs. Lupples ! 
Did you observe her nose ? I thank God I 
was bom to look like a Christian and not 
like an American Indian. And what a 
violent temper ! I believe her husband died 
young. She talked him dead, like Dr, 
Johnson's female atheist — of that I am quite 
certain. Who could survive such a tongue ? 
Nature foresaw the fearful uses she would 
put it to by giving her a mere hole of a 

VOL. I. T 
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mouth. But that does not check her 
uisolence — ^it only makes her voice hideous." 

" I think her son to the full as disagreeable 
as she/' said Annie, who was persistently 
looking out of the window in expectation 
either of Mr. Ackland or a messenger from 
him. 

" Never breathe his name to me ! '' cried 
my aunt passionatdy. "There's a pretty 
clergyman I Can you guess what our 
dispute was about ? You know," addressing 
me, "that I am a churchwoman — ^not a 
dissenter, by which I mean I belong to the 
High Church party, and not to the set who 
say their prayers in whitewashed walls 
and to the jews'-harp accompaniment of 
charity children's voices. I told binn — 
mildly, understand, quite mildly — ^that the 
faculty of sight should be made as much a 
vehicle for the inspiration of religious senti- 
ments as the faculty of hearing. I allowed 
that the hearing ought to be chiefly consulted. 
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but that the sight might be made a most 
useful adjunct ; and I added that the vulgar 
people — I mean the uneducated — were 
much more likely to be impressed through 
their eyes than through their ears. *For/ 
said I— ^and I assure you I spoke as mildly 
as any human being could — ^half the ser- 
mons which are preached nowadays fly wide 
over the heads of the ignorant folk that 
partly listen and partly doze under them ; 
whereas a noble building, a solemn service, 
and such symbolical representations as are 
proper in a temple dedicated to the worship 
of God, are sure to impress them and render 
their hearts fit to receive and digest the 
appeals from the pulpit, when some one 
clever enough to be inteUigible addresses 
them/ What says the curate ? * You're warm,' 
he saya * You speak idly, like all persons 
who converse with warmth on a subject of 
which they have but the most superficial 

knowledge. Pray moderate your temper, 

s2 
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when I am pretty sure you will see your 
error and agree with me.' Now, this from a 
thing I could have brushed out of my sight 
with my apron ! " 

She beat in the top of another egg as she 
said this aa vengefuUy as if the sheU had been 
the poor curate's craniimi ; and was about to 
continue her remarks when she was inter- 
rupted by Annie jumping up and running to 
the window, 

A man-servant came through the gate* 

" That's the Acklands' livery 1 " exclaimed 
my aunt in an excited whisper, " Don't talk 
to him through the window, Annie, do you 
hear ? Let him go to the door and explain 
his errand to the servant Come away, I 
say 

But Annie had seen a letter in the man's 
hand, and was too impatient to receive it to 
attend to her aunt, The man touched his 
hat respectfully, gave her the letter, and 
went away. 
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She turned to us with a warm eager face 
and opened the envelope. 

" There ! " she cried a moment after, with 
a little stamp of the foot, " I knew how it 
would be. He says he will not be able to 
see me for a week at least." 

The tears came into her eyes, and she 
pouted her under lip like a child. 

" A pretty lover,'' exclaimed my aunt, " to 
let death stand between him and his love ! " 

" But doesn't he say why he won't be able 
to see you?" I asked, with a reproachful 
look at my aunt, for I thought her remark 
not a strictly wise one under the circum- 
stances. 

Annie answered by reading a portion of 
the letter. 

" My poor father's death has greatly 
affected me. I am the more pained by it, 
by remembering that we did not part loving 
one another as father and son should. 
Pardon this hasty scrawl. I shall be so 
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much occupied all this next week, at least, 
that you must not mind if you do not see 
me. • . . 

She broke off here and thrust the letter 
into her pocket in a hurried whimpering 
way. 

" At all events," said I, " you see that he 
tells you he will be too much occupied to 
calL He will have the funeral to attend to 
and a host of other matters of which we 
know nothing ; and remember, besides, that 
he may be greatly affected by this loss — so 
much so, perhaps, as to unfit him for some 
time for even your society.'' 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed my aunt. "If 
the man's sorrow was great he would be 
only too eager to run for consolation to the 
woman he loves." 

".Annie," I whispered, marking the effect 
of my aunt's speech on my sister, " aunt 
is in a bad temper this morning : she hasn't 
got over the Luppleses yet Don't mind 
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her. If he doesn't come soon, be sure it is 
because he canH. But don't suppose for a 
moment that he will keep away from you 
for a week. He will miss you after a day or 
two, and then you'll have him here." 

" Dora, what are you whispering about ? " 
called out my aunt. " Give me another cup 
of tea, child ; and, Annie, stir the fire, like a 
dear. Lud ! how cold it grows." 

"He can't love me, to stop away for a 
week," said Annie, fretfully, returning to her 
seat at the table, but pushing her unfinished 
egg away, and looking gloomily into her 
tea-cup. 

"For my part," echoed my aunt, queru- 
lously, " I don't think that men can love.^ 
I don't think that it's in them." 

" I should be sorry to think that," said I, 
gravely. 

" You may not think it," she cried, pas- 

« 

sionately; "but few women reach my 
years who don't know it. That's why I' 
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am against long engagements. Women are 
such fools, that they are almost certain to 
fall in love with any man if he'll only have 
patience and give them plenty of time to get 
rid of their first aversion. Consequently, a 
long engagement is fatal to a girl, for every 
day is likely to plunge her deeper into love ; 
whereas a man tires before the last act, sees 
somebody else whom he likes better, and 
guiltily sneats out of the busines^absteact- 
ing his love first, but leaving his person 
behind for a dummy, and then presently 
removing his person. Don't interrupt, Dora. 
I know you're itching to contradict me; 
and though I'U allow that you are clever, 
yet I must say it is rude in a girl of your 
age to contradict an old woman like me. I 
remember Julia Sidcup. She swore by her 
lover — Jim Larkins he was styled. To her 
mind a truer heart never beat than Jim's- 
They were engaged two years. Before that 
time was passed he cooled down. I saw — 
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though I said nothing, for I think Julia 
would have scratched my eyes out had I 
hinted such a thing — that Jim's heart was 
no longer hers, but Mary Campbell's. Well, 
poor Julia didn't know that she had a rival, 
and I think she hadn't sensibility enough to 
guess or feel that the warmth had passed out 
of Jim's protestations. But she thinned 
away somehow, and — and . . . gracious 
goodness ! what was I talking about ? will 
you believe it, the whole subject has gone 
clean out of my head ! " 

She rubbed her eyes and stared at me with 
a bewildered air. I was rather used to such 
lapses of memory in her. This was not the 
only story she had begun and been utterly 
unable to end. I was glad that memory 
had tripped her up on this occasion, for 
Annie looked scared and pale, and her lips 
worked so that I feared every moment she 
was about to burst into tears. 

" Where was I ? " asked my aunt. 
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" I really beg your pardon, aunt," I re- 
plied, "but I wasn't listening very atten- 
tively/' 

"What a dreadful thing to lose one's 
memory in this way ! " she exclaimed, rising 
rather shakily and walking to her arm-chair 
near the fire. " But we can't always be 
young. Annie, you look as gloomy as a 
tragedy actress. Is it Mr. Ackland ? Dora, 
I won't let him make her miserable. Shall 
your sister fetch him, Annie ? " 

" Really, I had rather not," I exclaimed, 
shrinking at the bare idea. 

" ShaU / f " she demanded, sitting upright 
and looking fierce. " III warrant Fd soon 
bring him. I'd carry him in my arms if he 
wouldn't come on his feet. I'll not have Annie 
made glum by him or any other man," 

Annie could not help laughing at this. 

" Oh," said my aunt, sinking back, " since 
you can laugh without him, there is no need 
to fetch him." 
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"Annie must learn patience," said I. 
"She must remember that she will soon 
be Mr. Ackland's wife. Let her get a stock 
of patience in before her marriage ; for 
though the man she is about to wed may 
be the sweetest-tempered gentleman in the 
universe, he is yet pretty sure to try hi3 wife 
in some way or other." 

'■• He doeaa't sped, of his mamage in hi, 
letter," muttered Annie; " that's what annoys 
me. I thought he would be so impatient." 

"He is impatient," I replied in a low voice ; 
"but can't you excuse him speaking of his 
marriage in almost the same breath in which 
he speaks of his father's death ? " 

" You talk of a woman laying in a stock 
of patience before her marriage," interrupted 
my aunt. " I don't agree with you. A 
patient woman is generally a fool for her 
pains. K a woman wants to lead a peaceful 
life with her husband, she must make him 
hold her in awe. She must have a spirit 
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and temper of her own to do this ; she must 
even be capable on an emergency of becoming 
fierce, and of retorting on every hard word 
that is flmig at her two harder ones. Men 
are bom tyrants ; and if their tyranny is 
encouraged by patience and fear, it wiU 
degenerate into brutaUty. Now, Dora, you 
are going to interrupt me." 

" I declare I wasn't going to speak/' 

" I know a wonderful story to illustrate 
my opinion/' continued she, rubbing her 
eyes ; " I can't recollect it just now, but I 
know it would disprove every argument to 
the contrary, and leave those who hold an 
opposite opinion without a word to say for 
themselves. It is wonderfully humorous 
too — ^you'd die a laughing over it. But 
there's no use in my going on; I can't 
recall it" 

" I wonder if we shall be asked to the 
funeral ? " said Annie. 

" To whose funeral ? " asked my aunt. 
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" To old Mr. Ackland's, of course," I an- 
swered, 

" I shall decline/' exclaimed my aunt, 
" A funeral is much too dreadful for one in 
my state of health to attend. Are not the 
million aches and pains that torment our 
bodies suggestive enough of our mortality 
without our seeking for reminders in a hearse 
and a dismal line of mourning coaches ? I 
shan't go, for one." 

" We are not asked yet," I saiA 

Here Annie left the roonu 

I helped the servant to clear away the 
breakJ flm^s, and tho„ bemg ^e with 
my aunt, said, 

" I am afraid you have frightened Annie* 
Why didn't you make the best of Mr. Ack- 
land's absence, instead of casting doubts upou 
the sincerity of his love ? " 

Eh ! what's that ? " she cried, sharply ; 

d'ye mean mef" 

" Though I know nothing of love myself," 
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I answered, hypocritically, " yet I can guess 
it makes us fearfully sensitive, and I think 
the lover's feelings should be touched very 
tenderly, if, indeed, there is any need to 
touch them at all." 

"You are growing very pert. Miss, to 
talk to me like this." 

" I am sorry, then, but I can't bear to see 
poor Annie grieved." 

" Grieved ! What d'ye mean ! Have I 
grieved her ? " 

" I think you. might have made the best 
of Mr. Ackland's absence. I don't suppose 
he can help keeping away for a littie, but 
why did you want to hint that his love could 
not be very violent ? " 

" What d'ye mean by giving yourself such 
airs ? I'll not be talked to like thisl What! 
shall a minx not yet twenty-one dare to 
teach an old woman like me her duty? 
Heaven save us ! I have lived indeed into 
a queer age! Insulted last night by a 
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coarse, ignorant creature, and lectured this 
morning by a mere brat ! Nay, don't kiss 
me ! " (I had no such intention, but I had 
made a step towards her, and she mistook 
the movement) — " don't kiss me I You 
have much to learn. I thought you clever 
—but now I see you are pert." 

" I am sorry if I have offended you, aunt. 
But this is a trying time for Annie. I know 
you love her as well as I do, so I thought 
you would not mind me hinting that the 
faintest doubt cast upon Mr. Ackland's love 
is certain to make her miserable." 

Saying which, I quitted the room. 

These were the first hard words I had 
ever provoked from Aunt Ann. But I did 
not mind them, for I knew her irritability 
would soon* pass, while she would probably 
profit from the hint I had given her. 

I was imwilling, however, to excite her by 
any farther remarks, for she waa wonderfuUy 
testy that morning, and I feared might say 
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something which would provoke a quarrel 
between us. I snatched a shawl from a peg, 
and went into the garden, and took a few 
turns in the quick, "keen air. I was much 
secretly depressed, and hoped a short walk 
would sharpen me up. 

I got tired, before long, and, returning to 
the house, found Annie in the bedroom, sit- 
ting on the edge of my bed with her hands 
under her silk apron, making, with her pale 
face and tearful eyes, as disconsolate a picture 
as ever I saw. 

I ran to her, seated myself at her side, and 
clasped her waUt 

" My dear child," I exclaimed, " what on 
earth are you moping for like this ? Keally, 
one would think Mr. Ackland had left you 
for ever." 

"Oh, I think his letter so cruel When 
I see him I shall tell him that I hate Tn'm for 
having written me such a letter." 

" Why, how is that letter cruel ? " 
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"Don't you see that he doesn't ask me to 
write to him, and that he doesn't speak of 
our marriage, and — oh ! it is a wicked, cool 
letter. Read it for yourselt I wouldn't 
read it all out before Aunt Ann." 

She pulled the crumpled sheet horn her 
pocket. 

There was certainly not much warmth in 
the few lines. He called her " My darling 
Annie," and signed himself "Your affec- 
tionate WiUie." But all between was hasty, 
and tinctured, in my eyes, with even more 
indifference than I believed she could wit- 
ness. The short passage she had read aloud 
downstairs could not have suggested the 
coolness which the whole did. No passionate 
terms of endearment such as might have been 
expected — such as / should certainly have 
looked for — gave warmth to the chill 
apology — for it was no better. I bit my 
lip as I handed her the letter, for her eyes 
were upon my face. 

VOL. I. n 
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Then I said, what I tried to make mjBelf 
Ix^lit^vo was tlic truth, 

** The \o^ of his father has overwhehned 
hini. You sec, dear, his whole prospects 
have been abruptly changed. He is now ' 
his own master, rich and independent. This 
is a now feeling — a new experience — ^and^ 
coupled witli the eflfect of the shock of death 
(for a sliock it must be under any condition)^ 
it lias left him for the brief moment in- 
capable of thinking of anything else. Yet 
lie has found time to think of you, as hi» 
letter proves. Dont judge him by that 
liasty scrawl. It is impossible to say what 
mood he may liave been in when he wrote 
it. You are bound to believe all that you 
have ever believed of him — certainly until 
he gives you some more significant reason to 
change your opinion than a hurried note.*' 

She listened to me in silence. 

"And if you will question yourself,'' I 
went on, *' you will find that your moodiness 
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<5omes more from what your aunt has said 
than from that letter. I told her she had 
^cted unwisely in speaking as she did. But 
how can you mind her ? She is an old 
' woman — ^her temper grows more capricious 
■every day ; and she is no more capable o£ 
sympathizing with your feeUngs, nor of 
understanding the motives that could in- 
fluence either you or WiUie, than she is 
capable of dancing a waltz. K I were you, 
I should be slow — very, very slow — to admit 
any influence likely to impair my deep belief 
in my lover's devotion. Nor should I judge 
him by his letters, nor hastily even by his 
speech, but patiently watch and wait For 
human love is faUible, dearest : it will some- 
times grow weak ; but if patiently borne 
with and tenderly cherished, it will be sure 
to grow strong again. You must not believe 
a man's love to be on the wane because its 
expression is not always warm. Love has 

its slumbers, like the body, but it is not a 

u2 
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less faithful love because it sleeps or because 
it has its languors. It will often rise vigor- 
ous and refreshed from its repose ; and how 
cruel would you be for abandoning it in its 
lest, and leaving it on its awaking, to find 
that you have distrusted and deserted it, 
because it yielded to that sovereign law of 
nature which makes slumber as imperative 
to the passions as to the body ! " 

In this wise I strove to comfort her ; but 
if I talked vaguely, it was because I was 
arguiQg against my own inward belief. 

Yet it produced the effect I desired. She 
grew more cheerful, and before we went 
downstairs I had got her to smile and chatter 
gaily over her marriage, and to tell me of 
the fine things she meant to do when she 
should become mistress of the Priory. 

That same night, after Annie had fallen 
asleep, I crept out of bed, and, cautiously 
lighting the candle, took her locket from 
the dressing-table, and looked upon the 
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handsome young face it enclosed until my 
eyes grew red with the pressure of tears I 
did not dare give vent to. Yet, if I durst 
not weep, I was privileged at least to in- 
dulge myself with the deejf love I bore that 
man. Knowing the part I meant to play 
should the future ever make it needful, I 
felt I might nurse my love and keep it dear 
to me — keep it as the one sweet light that 
was to illuminate my secret life — ^without 
being disloyal to my sister. 
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